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IS THIS PROSPERITY REAL? 
Can It Last Without Planning? 


By DR. DAVID FRIDAY 


Economist, Washington, D. C. 


OUR NATION is in the middle of a genuine business revival. 


can stop it. 


Nothing 


Prominent economist predicts industrial production, now 





at 108, will reach 1929 peak of 120 in a year or 15 months. Forecasts of 
Swiss banker as to world depression and developments. Intensified nation- 
alism manifested at time when international cooperation was sorely 
needed. Revival in business after NRA and AAA ceased to function, 
most marked among industries unaided by government planning. 
Opines that depressions are due to immensity and rapidity of our eco- 
nomic changes. United States has shown the world that the system 
in which freedom still exists is still the most efficient system—even in 
bringing prosperity out of depression. Address before convention of 
United States Independent Telephone Association held last week 
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N THE TIME allotted to me I 

feel I ought to first give you a 

report on the business situation, 
and then bring it up to date on the 
business outlook. 

As I remember it, my ideas were 
vague enough for several years, es- 
pecially in 1933 and 1934. I went 
over my 1933 speech again this week 
—not because I was coming out here, 
but because I was testifying for the 
Federal Trade Commission on a case, 
and I wanted to say exactly what the 
situation was in 1933 and what the 
attitude of the people was. 

So I read over the speech I made 
before this organization that year. 
Aside from the places I went wrong, 
it was a good speech. I didn’t go 
Wrong on so many places, but on 
those slippery places I was pretty 
Cagey. I had a bad idea on prices. 
They didn’t go up. 

But the next year, as you will re- 
member, I corrected that idea. I said 


I didn’t see much chance for rising 
commodity prices, and that turned 
out right. The strange thing is that 
we seem to have a currency which 
won’t inflate. We all know we thought 
in 1931 and 1932 that if we devalued 
gold by 40 per cent, certainly prices 
would rise. We thought we could defi- 
nitely plan a rise in prices. I think I 
told you at that time how we were 
going to do that. That went wrong. 
Prices won’t go through 82, in spite 
of the fact that we want them up to 
100. 


In the Middle of 
Genuine Business Revival 


To go on and give you the sit- 
uation now, I think we are right 
square in the middle of a genuine 
business revival. I mean by a genu- 
ine business revival, a revival of the 
sort which occurs when you go from 
the low point of depression—with a 
lot of people unemployed, with your 


productive resources one-half or two- 
thirds utilized, and the other third 
going to waste and not being put to 
any productive purpose—to that 
point where they are pretty fully 
utilized. 

And by that I mean the index of 
industrial production—the volume of 
output in manufactures and mines— 
is as large as it was at the peak of 
the last boom. 

Our last boom was in 1929. In that 
year, the index of all industrial pro- 
duction was 119, practically 120. In 
the months of June and July, it ran 
about 125. We won’t have real pros- 
perity until we get to that rounded 
index of 120. We are now at 108. 

We seem to be a good way on to- 
ward that 120 level, but we are not 
there yet. I should judge we would 
go on another 10 to 12 per cent, have 
another increase in industrial pro- 
duction; that is, the production in 
mines and manufactures. 





In agriculture, you would not, of 
course, have any such increase in 
production, because agriculture will 
go on—if it is not bribed to reduce 
its production—and it will produce to 
its full capacity; it cannot go beyond 
that to amount to anything. 

You will have a much greater in- 
crease than 10 or 12 per cent in 
building and construction and, per- 
haps, in railway traffic. I predict now 
that the advance we had in the last 
year is no more than half finished, 
and that you will go through another 
year or 15 months during which time 
you will get back to where you have 
that level of production which you 
had in 1929, certainly on the average, 
and probably you will match the level 
of June or July, 1929—the 125 level. 

That sounds insane and impossible. 
Yet it has happened after every de- 
pression. After every single one you 
come out of, you run up to the point 
where you duplicate the last boom. 
That does not mean you will feel it 
a boom of the same sort. 

There will be several million more 
people than there were in 1929. 
Prices won’t be so high, profits won’t 
be so high, the stock market won’t be 
so high, although it will be higher 
than it is today by a good bit. It is 
higher today than it was last year. 
Today, I do not have to talk so hard 
to convince you we are going up 
there. 

Now, wherever you go and talk to 
people, you have the sense and feel- 
ing of prosperity. It is coming back, 
and we are going on to a full and 
normal prosperity. When we get 
there, we will have most of the unem- 
ployed employed, except those we 
have made unemployable. We have 
done a good deal of that in our at- 
tempt to plan things. 

A good many are listed as unem- 
ployed, and in these eight millions 
are people who are unemployed for 
reasons of old age, etc. For all that. 
in my opinion full and normal pros- 
perity is coming, but we have 10 


or 15 per cent to go before we get 
to the top—and we won’t get to it 
short of a year or 15 months. 
Independent Company Refunds 
Indebtedness at 31% Per Cent 
I have one thing to say about Eu- 
rope, one thing to say about the fu- 


ture of our country 
matter of finance. 
This morning I ran on to the first 
Independent telephone man I have 
seen in these four or five years who 
has done any refunding. He had ac- 
tually refunded his bond issue of a 
little over 3% million dollars, on a 
3% per cent basis. In doing that, he 
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here in the 


avoided most of the expenses of reg- 
istering securities and all that sort 
of thing. 

In the matter of finance, I had a 
very interesting time some two or 
three years ago, when one of the most 
prominent telephone men said to me: 
“TIsn’t it about time to refinance our 
funded debts, our bonds?” “Why?” 
I asked. 

He continued: “Good ones are only 
yielding 414 per cent now. That is a 
low rate of interest,” to which I 
answered: “That is no time to re- 
fund.” 

“What do you mean: that is no 
time to refund?” he asked. 

“They are going a lot lower,” I 
replied. 

“Money is worth 6 per cent,” he 
said. I said, “No, it is only worth that 
in abnormal times, such as 1927 to 
1929. 

“In normal times,” I continued, “it 
isn’t worth 6 per cent, or even 5 per 
cent. The banks are finding that out 
now. They are in much trouble, be- 
cause they think money is worth 5 
or 6 per cent. These bonds are all 
going to sell on a 3% and 314 per 
cent basis, and government bonds 
on a 3 per cent and a 2% per cent 
basis.” 

The telephone man then asked me: 
“How am I going to know when to 
refund the bonds? I haven’t an ex- 
pert at hand all the time.” 

“You don’t have to know much,” I 
replied, “but you have to know the 
right things.” 

I gave him a simple rule. I said: 
“You wait until the Bell Telephone 
System has refunded all the bonds 
it wants to—in the parent company 
and in the subsidiary companies—at 
rates ranging from 314 to 3%, and 
then wait six months more and re- 
fund yours at from 31\4to 3%..” 

That is where we are now and the 
Bell company did refunding some 
time ago at 314. 

The Foreign Situation 

and Depression 

As to the foreign situation, there 
was one man abroad who got this 
whole conglomeration right—this 
depression. He was right in the 
summer and autumn of 1929 about 
its imminence. He was right early in 
January, 1930, about the severity 
which was going to characterize this 
depression: he was right about the 
length of time it was going to last, 
and he was right about the situation 
at the end. 

He was right in 1931, when we 
thought we were having a revival. 
When we asked when the end of the 
depression would come (this was in 
May, 1931) he said the turn of the 


depression would not come until four 
things had happened: 

(1) The Italian banking systey 
was reorganized; (2) until the Ger. 
man banking system had broken 
down and been revamped; (3) until 
England had been forced to abandon 
the gold standard; and (4) until the 
Krueger system, as he called it, hag 
crashed. 

I was very much interested in this 
man’s predictions. Shortly before 
they came to my notice, I read his 
address in Vienna, in a book. This 
man is a Swiss banker in Zurich. 
The Swiss have literally billions of 
dollars of foreign money which flees 
to them, because people want to get 
it away from their own countries, 
They have to invest their money 
some place in the world where the) 
think they can get it back. 

In 1930, when all the _ world 
thought the depression was going to 
be over in three months or, at most, 
a year or two, this banker said that, 
in his opinion, the chain of events 
initiated by the crash of the stock 
market in New York, in the autumn 
of 1929, would not end in a few weeks 
or a few months. 

It would be years before we were 
out of it, and before we went out of 
it, he said, we would have the most 
serious depression we had ever had. 

3ecause of its short-term indebted- 
ness—the great number of loans 
which were payable on demand or in 
a very short time—Germany, unless 
somebody refunded those debts into 
long-term loans, surely would have 
a serious time and not be able to 
meet her obligations. That would in- 
itiate a depression which would be 
terrific, he said. 

He didn’t think anybody would re- 
fund it. He thought we were too 
young in America. We had the power, 
but we had had a bad experience in 
foreign lending. 

Second, the French, who had the 
money to do it would not do it, he 
said, because of national prejudice. 

He said that when they got in the 
situation where they found it diffi- 
cult, in Germany and Austria, to 
meet their obligations on their for- 
eign debts, they would begin to re- 
sort to all sorts of nationalistic meas- 
ures. They would put up the tariffs, 
restrict the flow of imports, figure 
quotas for them, and lay down ex 
change restrictions. They resorted to 
all those means which nationalism 
uses to protect itself _ politically 
against that kind of situation. 

Continuing, the Swiss banker said: 

“That will mean that during 4 
period when the world needs inter- 
national cooperation as it has never 
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needed it before, you will have inten- 
sified nationalism.” Then he went on 
to give a phrase which I wish we 
could remember, and hand down to 
yur grandchildren for the next de- 
pression. He said: 

' “Whereas, all these European na- 
tions after the Great War, in 1919, 
1920 and 1921, sacrificed their cur- 
rencies and all allowed them to go 
to ruin by inflating them in order to 
reconstruct their industry, build up 
their factories and so on, this time 
the danger is that they will sacrifice 
their industries to the maintenance 
of their currencies.” 

That is just the way it happened. 

A friend of mine was going over to 
Switzerland in July and I said to 
him; “When you go over, be sure to 
find out what Sumari thinks and let 
me know.” In reply to that request, I 
had a letter from him dated Septem- 
ber 8. He wrote that Sumari said: 

“Today in Switzerland, we are not 
putting any money in any of the 
European countries. There is not a 
single country in which we can put 
money. The reasons are different. We 
cannot put money into one country 
for one reason, and we cannot put it 
in another country for another 
reason.” 

When my friend asked about Great 
Britain, he said he felt Great Britain 
would have a crash within 15 to 18 
months, possibly sooner, but he 
thought not. His idea was that Eng- 
land had an immense building boom, 
which had run for five years, and 
which they hoped had reached its top, 
but he thinks it will carry on farther. 
On top of that, England is going to 
have a rearmament boom, all financed 
m borrowed money. That, he felt, 
would get England into financial dif- 
ficulties on the credit side; and then 
she would have a sharp recession, 
which might be longer and might be 
shorter. 

My own suggestion to you, when 
you happen to see they are running 
into trouble in England a year or 15 
months from now, is: Remember the 
speech this afternoon, and get your- 
self under cover, because that will be 
the sign for some recession in this 
ountry. 

The Swiss banker went on to say 
that he was not putting any more 
money in Rhodesia for a reason new 
to me—one that will surprise you. It 
ls that if England should get into a 
serious war, Rhodesia would have a 
revolution and a black government, 
and you would lose all your invest- 
ments in it. That is one thing to stop 
you in your tracks. That is the kind 
of thing we don’t pay much attention 
to in this country. 
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He said the only place in the world 
to put investment money is in the 
United States. Nothing but a gen- 
eral world debacle can stop the 
United States in the next two years. 
I thought he was too pessimistic 
about Britain; but I thought so in 
1929, 1930 and 1931. That is what 
the best authority in the world 
thinks. 


Real Business Revival; 
Why It Was Delayed 


I think this is a real business re- 
vival. I sat on a board of directors 


DR. DAVID FRIDAY Expressed the 
Opinion That the Present Business 
Revival, Which He Believes Came 
About in a Natural Sort of Way, 
Would Have Begun in 1932 Had 
Congress Balanced the Budget and 
Set up a Tax Law, and Had RFC 
Helped Those Who Needed Help. 


2% or three years with men—vice- 
presidents in New York banks, in- 
vestment advisers, ete.—who when- 
ever you called their attention to the 
improvement of business in 1935— 
said: “It is all artificial, it is all 
made. It is generated.” 

I said I didn’t care whether it was 
artificial or not; I wanted to know 
whether people were beginning to 
produce. I am of the opinion that the 
thing came, as far as its real foun- 
dation is concerned, as the natural 
sort of thing. 

Business Revival Retarded 

by Unbalanced Budget 

I think we would have had business 
revival in the spring of 1932, if two 
things had been done: First, if at 
that time, Congress had balanced the 
budget—when it was asked to by the 
party then in power—and_ then 
had set up a tax law. But Congress 
refused to pass it. 

I think I told you last year who 
killed it. It was killed by Mayor La 


Guardia of New York, who was then 
a Congressman. One of his very first 
acts when he became mayor was to 
make a request that he be given au- 
thority to pass any taxes needed to 
balance the budget, and to put them 
into effect by edict. He knew better 
than to submit it to any Congress or 
legislative body. He had been in the 
federal legislative body. That was 
one of the tactics pursued in the 
world. 

The second mistake in 1932 (I 
thought so then and I think so now) 
was in regard to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which was to 
me clearly an institution put into 
effect because we had gotten to the 
point where the assets of banks had 
so far declined it was necessary to 
put the credit of the government be- 
hind the credit of the banks, to give 
the people confidence so they would 
put money in the banks and stop 
hoarding it. 

Instead of looking upon the RFC in 
that light and regarding that as its 
purpose, the man charged with its 
management thought it needed to do 
nothing but lend money to people who 
had plenty of good assets to put up 
good collateral. Those people didn’t 
need help. It was the people who 
didn’t have good assets who needed 
help. 

Revival Started After 

NRA and AAA Rulings 

All of the rest of the things done 
in 1933 and many of them in 1934, 
in my opinion, had practically no ef- 
fect in bringing about business 
revival. I think they retarded it. We 
really had the business revival after 
May, 1935. 

That was the month in which the 
United States Supreme Court merci- 
fully took the gun, in the form of its 
power, and shot the bear which 
President Roosevelt had by the tail, 
namely, the NRA. To finish the 
job off, afterwards, the court shot 
another one, when it declared the 
AAA unconstitutional; and then we 
revived. 

I well remember being introduced 
to a business man in Detroit, Mich., 
who had a lot of money, and $800,000 
of it was uninvested. The banker act- 
ing as a financial adviser said: “I 
want you to meet Clarence. He is 
worried about the NRA decision, the 
shock of it.” 

The business man told me what he 
feared. He asked: “What do you 
think about the shock of it?” 

I replied: “I think it is the shock 
a man might receive if he got a check 
for $100,000 from a fellow who owed 
him that much, and from whom he 
had never expected to get a cent.” 








As a boy, I read a story about a 
man who got such a check under 
such circumstances, and he fell down 
dead from heart failure. Most of us, 
especially those of us who are Scotch, 
would get over it, I am sure. 

It turned out just that way. From 
then on we revived. Not only that, 
but the industries which revived 
first, and led the revival—the indus- 
tries whose revival has been most 
marked—are industries that never 
had any help from the government, 
or any help from government plan- 
ning. They are the industries which 
did not want fair practice provisions. 

Take the automobile industry, for 
instance. Its leaders fought off gov- 
erment planning by might and main. 
General Johnson said: “I’ll give you 
a code.” 

They said: “Just give us a code. It 
says here a code is an agreement. 
You go into court, and we'll meet 
you there. Then,” as the men said, 
“you are playing ball on our home 
grounds and not on yours.” 

The rayon industry is another ex- 
ample. Do you realize that there were 
less than 10 million pounds of rayon 
made and sold in the United States 
in 1920, and 30 million pounds of 
silk? In 1927, the rayon manufac- 
turers made 10 times as much rayon 
as they did in 1920. 

Take Mr.’ McAnge’s_ country, 
(Bristol, Tenn.) It is easy to run a 
business down there, because they 
appreciate a rayon industry. In 1927, 
they made 100,000,000 pounds of 
rayon, and 70,000,000 pounds of silk. 
In 1929, rayon was 116,000,000, and 
silk only 82,000,000, in spite of the 
fact that its price fell. In 1931 the 
rayon industry made 155,000,000 
pounds, and this year, the rayon 
manufacturers made 275,000,000 
pounds of rayon, and the silk people 
made 65,000,000 pounds of silk. 

The rayon industry had no code of 
fair practice or anything of the kind. 

Then take the electric appliance in- 
dustry. These industries did not re- 
vive because they had government 
assistance. They revived because 
they were highly competitive with 
each other, because they were reduc- 
ing prices and improving quality and 
appealing to the people and, some- 
how or other, cutting their costs and 
getting going again. 

It is no more true now than it 
was in any other depression, that 
you have to plan industry in order 
to have business revival. I don’t be- 
lieve government expenditures help 
any great amount. I think we could 
have come out of the depression in 
1932. 


Do not forget this: If you make 
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enough political mistakes and com- 
mit enough political blunders (and 
there were enough in the spring of 
1932), you can retard industry for 
quite a while; you can even para- 
lyze it. With any reasonable govern- 
ment policy at all, you would get a 
revival, and it is going on. 

Nothing Can Stop 

Revival in United States 

As much as I hate to admit it, I 
do not think it makes much differ- 
ence who is elected to the presidency 
this fall, as far as business is con- 
cerned. Stocks will not go up for 
three or four weeks following the 
election, but nothing can stop this re- 
vival in the United States. 

I do not think anyone will be in a 
position to do as many things as he 
would like to after third day of No- 
vember, because Congress—unless I 
completely misjudge the situation in 
the United States—is once more go- 
ing to re-establish its constitutional 
authority. 

Of course, a good many people have 
gotten acquainted with their constit- 
uents and know what they want, but 
it isn’t going to be as one-sided a Con- 
gress as the party affair. It isn’t a 
party matter. There is a Democratic 
man from the South, and if there was 
a man who supported everything that 
came from the White House, he was 
one. He said: 

“Boys, what is the use of fighting 
here? You have to run with this fel- 
low in 1936. After 1936, you won’t 
have to run with him. Then we'll go 
to work. Just now you don’t dare op- 
pose anybody who is going to run in 
1936, when this man has the power.” 

Fundamentally, I still think a free 
industry, a free individual initiative, 
a free competition, probably with 
control of the more extreme, unethi- 
cal and dilatory competitive practices, 
is still an industry which will revive 
itself much more rapidly than any 
planned or controlled industry possi- 
bly can. 

United States Should 

Take Lesson from Europe 

Look at the European industries; 
look at the European countries. If 
ever there was a planned country in 
the world, Italy is it. They haven’t 
had one year of prosperity since 
1922, not one. 

Look at Germany. Germany had a 
period of liberalism from 1925 to 
1929, which was a joy to behold. I 
was in Germany a good deal of my 
time between 1925 and 1930. At the 
very height of quality in the press, 
the greatest quality of any country 
that I have ever seen, I observed 
there. 


I read and understand the German 
language as readily as the English, 
In spite of the fact that my grand. 
father came from there 90 years ago, 
and although none of us had ever 
been back until 1925, I can still reaq 
German. 

They had a wonderful press, and 
there was liberalism, freedom of jnj- 
tiative, political freedom, and Ger- 
many prospered. There was a great 
increase in production, a great in- 
crease in the improvement in the 
standard of living, a great blossom- 
ing out in all fields. Now they have g 
planned economy and have had since 
1933, and look at the results. 

Sunday I opened the newspaper, 
and read a statement by my friend 
Kjalmar Schach, whom 1! regard 
highly. He is one of the ablest men— 
in experience and capacity and skill 
in performance—among the bankers, 
Sunday (October 11) if you read 
your newspaper, you saw a short 
paragraph to the effect that the Ger- 
mans had again initiated the single- 
pot Sunday dinner instead of having 
an elaborate meal, such as we in 
Western civilization are accustomed 
to have. 

The Germans now have a simple 
stew, and give the rest of the meal 
or its equivalent to the people short 
of food. The news item stated fur- 
ther, that during the following week, 
they were going to canvass the 
houses in Germany, from house to 
house, to see what each family would 
contribute in actual food or money to 
the support of those who had no 
food, and in addition there was to 
be a tax which amounted to one-tenth 
of a man’s income tax, or 1 per cent 
of his income, for the support ef 
those on relief. 

That is what comes from planning. 
It gives you a stiff situation. It gives 
you a situation in which nobody can 
move. You know the mess we got 
into under the NRA. It was a mag- 
nificent conception in one _ respect. 
Business men felt then as they al- 
ways feel at the end of the depres- 
sion. 

I remember it well from the ’90s. 
They felt that competition was bad. 
A man thought that if it wasn’t for 
the guy down the street underselling 
him, he could make a decent and hon- 
est dollar; but with all these fellows 
competing against him, what man 
could make a living. 

Under the NRA they were going to 
restrict competition. They were 2% 
ing to lay down rules to hold people 
to fair competition. 

Some day we are going to go over 
all the reports of all the industries, 
and read what those business men 
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said they thought was wrong with 
the competitive practices. Those re- 
ports were wonderful as well as those 
rules they put into effect to control 
themselves from Washington. And 
Washington went to policing them, to 
see that they did not violate the rules 
which grew up under free competi- 
tion. By May, 1935, that was a mess. 

Of all the industries I examined, 
practically all of them were ready to 
revise their codes. They learned a lot 
about planning, and the one thing 
they learned about it was that it is a 
job nobody with more than three 
grains of sense in his head will 
undertake. 

Whatever may happen to industry 
under free competition and free ini- 
tiative, it would be less trouble than 
you have under planning. And, fur- 
thermore, you do have this advan- 
tage: When you are in a depression 
and you allow industry to compete, 
you at least have a revival and you 
did not have that under the plan, and 
you didn’t get it. 

United States Revival an 

Example to the World 

Isay this is a real revival. We have 
gotten down our costs, developed new 
demands; we have increased purchas- 
ing power, and the revival will go on. 
It will stand for a long time as an 
example to the world, if the world 
doesn’t get it into its head that we 
brought a business revival about by 
planning. 

I don’t believe we did at all. I 
think that idea—if it ever gets 
started and gets into the heads of 
the majority of the electorate—is 
going to do us incalculable harm in 
future depressions. This is not 
the last depression we are going to 
have. 

You used to hear a great deal about 
stabilization. All the research com- 
mittees we were on were interested 
in how you might use the banking 
and credit situation to bring stability 
to industry, and they worked on that. 
It was all the talk three years ago; we 
are not going to have any more ‘de- 
pressions, at least no serious ones. 

I don’t believe anything of the 
kind. If I told you today what I real- 
ly thought, I would scare you; that 
is, I think we are going to have a 
short, sharp recession somewhere 
within 15 months. It will not be a 
serious one. We will get over it as 
quickly as we did the one of 1924— 
certainly more quickly than the one 
In 1921, although as you look back, 
you remember we came out of that 
with amazing rapidity. 

But sometime here in this country, 
with all the credit abroad in the 
world, with all the new gold that is 
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being produced, we are certainly go- 
ing to have a credit expansion that 
is going to be amazing. We don’t know 
anything about credit expansion yet, 
I am inclined to think. 

Iam going from here to Princeton, 
N. J., with the Central Reserve City 
Bankers of the United States, who 
have appointed a committee on bank- 
ing credit—or have asked the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
to appoint such a committee—to sug- 
gest a program of research which 
will run over three or four years. 

One thing I am going to tell the 
committee, speaking for myself (this 
is just an exploratory committee) is 
that I think we know almost nothing 
about the expansion and contraction 
of credit. There were two billion, 200 
million dollars of credit expansion, in 
1880, in all the banks; by 1894, four 
billions, and by 1897, at the end of 
that depression, five billions. Mind 
you, we were almost 100 years old in 
1880 as a country. 

In the next 17 years, from 1880 
to 1897, we went from two billions 
through to five billions, more than 
double. But then comes the amazing 
thing. From 1897 to 1914, just 
another 17 years, we went from five 
billions of bank credit outstanding to 
18 billion, 500 million. 

That is the amazing period of bank 
credit. That is the real origin of real 
bank credit in America in any vol- 
ume, and at the end of the World 
War, we expected an increase in 
credit. In the boom of 1920, we had 
outstanding 35 billions of credit, and 
that shrunk to 31% billions, 10 per 
cent. 

We went from that 55 billions in 
1929, and the last number of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin tells us we 
are back in bank deposits to the level 
of 1929. I should guess it would be 
very surprising if by 1942, would you 
say, we did not have 75 billions of 
bank credit. We do not know at all 
yet what that does. 

Some time sooner or later, we are 
going to again have a depression, not 
because credit is necessarily so bad 
for you. I am not saying that; I am 
not passing judgment on it. All the 
economist needs to know is: What is 
the effect if in a depression you 
shrink credit 10 per cent or 20, or 
35. 

After we got 55 billions of credit 
in 1929, we shrunk to 38 billions in 
1933. That was a shrinkage of 35 
per cent. The scientist needs only to 
tell you what is going to happen if 
you do a certain thing, and you can 
try to avoid that thing. 

But credit affects the whole situa- 
tion so much, because of the fact 


that it makes it possible to take new 
inventions and new ideas and try 
them out with borrowed money and 
do it much more rapidly than we 
would otherwise do it. This is real 
expansion of credit. 

I think these depressions we have 
are due very largely to economic 
change, to the very rapidity of 
change, to its immensity. Look 
what we have lived’ through. 
What was the first electric 
industry? The telegraph, a rough 
thing. It looks primitive to us now. 
Yet from 1850 to 1877 the only prac- 
tical use made of electricity was the 
telegraph. 

Then your industry came, in 1876 
and 1877; and then in 1882, electric 
light and power; and street railways 
in 1887. After that first long period, 
you got into a new industry, which 
has transformed the world. Not only 
that, but the electric light and power 
industry, which started a little after 
you did, is still running on with an 
amazing growth. Then came the auto- 
mobile. 

We Are Living in an 

Amazing Period of Change 

We have had great industrial 
changes, to say nothing of the 
changes in chemistry, the alloys and 
the chemicals. It is an amazing 


period of change, supported as it is, 
both by our structure here and in 
Europe, upon a great increase and 


expansion, on the production of 
gold. Up to 1838, we only produced 15 
million dollars worth of gold. Then 
we produced about 135 millions a 
year for the next 20 = years, 
dropped to 100 millions and shot up 
to 375 millions in 1915. 

We have gone up again to the point 
now where we are producing, on the 
basis of the old valuation in 1915, 
something over 600 million dollars a 
year, and in our newly-devalued dol- 
lar, a billion and 50 millions this 
year, and a billion and 250 millions 
next year. 

You can accentuate the changes 
and make them come faster and fast- 
er. It is that which makes industry 
unstable. It destroys old values. We 
always talk about that. The old prin- 
ciples don’t hold any more. We say 
you can’t come out of it on the old 
basis. Government has to step in and 
do these things they have planned, 
but the amazing thing is not that 
these changes bring a breakdown and 
destroy the old values. 

The amazing thing is that, just 
when you made up your mind 
to give up the old methods and the 
old schemes of reviving it, it begins 
to revive. After everybody says: “If 
the courts do this, it is hopeless.’” 
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Then it begins to revive, and inside 
of two years, you run up to the peak 
of the preceding boom. 

Again referring to the automobile 
industry; it is just one. That in- 
dustry created six million jobs. It 
takes six million men to produce the 
raw materials that go into the ma- 
chines and into the roads, to build 
the automobiles, to service them, to 
sell them, to provide them with gas 
and oil, build the roads and surface 
the roads and maintain them. Six 
million a year, that is what it takes. 
That is progress. 

So far, there has never yet been 
invented in the world, or has never 
yet existed in the world, any system 
which made progress via change, 
through free competition, at one- 


fourth the rate we are doing it. Rus- 
sia looks for a pattern of industrial 
structure that it is going to plan for, 
that it is going to try to attain. 
Where does it get its pattern. Not in 
Italy, not in Germany. It gets it in 
the United States. 

That is what we have done and I, 
for one, am exceedingly thankful 
that we have come out of this depres- 
sion, as I see it, once more, in more 
or less the old-fashioned way of trial 
and error, through competition; that 
we have shown that a system in 
which freedom exists is still the most 
efficient system, not only in normal 
times of prosperity, but it is the most 
efficient system when it comes to the 
problem of bringing prosperity out of 
depression. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 
CALLED PARTY notifies 
operator he is ready to 
talk on long distance 
call. Method of passing 
WH report. Series No. 261 


HE CODE “WH,” meaning 

“we have,” is used in cases 

where the called party is out 
and word is left for him to notify 
the operator at the distant office 
when he is ready to talk. If, when 
the called party reports that he is 
ready to talk, he also gives the num- 
ber of the operator at the distant 
office who is trying to reach him and 
if he holds the line while this in- 
formation is being transmitted, ordi- 
narily the call is completed without 
delay. Therefore, this method of 
handling WH reports is comparable 
to CLR service. 

It is intended that the called party 
be permitted to hear the work on the 
toll circuit and the passing of the 
WH report to the distant office. It 
is also intended that overlap record- 
ing and line work will be done on WH 
party reports as authorized on out- 
ward calls. 

In passing a WH report to the 
OTC, if the distant place is not a 
direct circuit point, determine the 
routing directions as on a new out- 
ward call and proceed as follows: 

If a circuit is available on any 
authorized route, reach the OTC as 
you would the TTC on a new out- 
ward call, using the toll cord of the 
idle pair farthest from the calcula- 
graph, and say, “Operator (no.).” 
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However, if the entry “opr. (no.)” 
does not appear in the space for re- 
ports, say, “(name of your office) 
TX.” When the TX answers, say, 
“(Called place) (called no.) Mr. 
(called party) WH _ on line,” and 
wait for an acknowledgment. Use 
any title of the called party shown 
on the ticket. However, if the called 
party is not holding the line, instead 
of saying, “WH on line,” say, “WH 
released,” and enter “passed (time)”’ 
in the space for reports on the ticket. 

EXCEPTION: If you have used an 
alternate route in reaching a direct 
circuit toll center, include the words 
“Alternate route” following the name 
of the called place so that the OTC 
TX at an office at which interposition 
completing trunks are used, will clear 
the circuit when it is no longer re- 
quired. For example, say, “(called 
place) alternate route (called no.) 
Mr. (called party) WH on line.” 

If no circuit is available on any 
authorized route when you desire to 
pass a WH report, proceed in general 
as when a no circuit condition is en- 
countered on a new outward call. 
If you encounter NC at an inter- 
mediate office, leave a call order if 
you would normally do so, saying, for 
example, “call operator (no. of proper 
point-to-point position) at (name of 
your office) WH (precedence time).” 

After a WH party report has been 
passed and acknowledged, the opera- 
tor at the originating office is re- 
sponsible for completing the connec- 
tion and giving any necessary reports 
to the called station. 

If the called party has held the line 
or has been rung, if a disconnect sig- 


nal is received, the TTC operator wil] 
cut in, challenge, and if no response 
is received will release the connection 
and scratch and file the ticket. 

In some cases, the called party, jn 
reporting WH will say that he was 
called at a different telephone. Ip 
this case the TTC operator will enter 
the number at which he was called in 
the calling “Tel. No.” space, draw a 
line through any number already en- 
tered there, and will enter “‘at (no, at 
which called party is WH)”’ follow- 
ing the code WH in the “Special 
Inst.”” space. 

If the called party says he has 
already reported that he is ready to 
talk but has not been called, the oper- 
ator will apologize for the delay and 
will acknowledge the report in the 
usual way. She will also enter “2nd 
req” following the WH entry in the 
“Spec. Inst.” space. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. What is the correct method of 
passing a WH report? 

2. Is there a tax on a call where the 
messenger and the amount of the 
call total 50 cents? 

What report do you enter on your 
ticket when the called party is ex- 
pected in some time today but 
they do not know at what time? 
Is it necessary to ring more than 
a two-second ring? 
Is it necessary to have name of 
calling party on messenger ticket? 
The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions may be found on page 22. 
7, Vv 


Booklet on Effective Dis- 
play of Telephone Numbers 


The New York Telephone Co. recentl; 
published a booklet, ‘‘There’s Selling 
Power in Your Telephone Number,” of- 
fering advertisers suggestions on the 
effective display of 
in their 


telephone numbers 
advertising. 

According to Wellbaum, 
of New York City, general information 
manager of the 


George B. 


company, buying by 
telephone has been stimulated in recent 
months through the company’s newspa 
per advertisements on the subject and 
through the growing realization of ad 
vertisers of the importance of display- 
ing their telephone numbers in all ad 
vertising material. 
vy 
Iowa District Meetings 


Set for Late October 

Four district meetings will be held bY 
the Iowa Independent Telephone Ass 
ciation late this month: At Marengo 0 
October 27; Keosauqua, October 28; 
Chariton, October 29 and Corning, Octo 
ber 30. Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
is secretary-treasurer of the association. 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


Bell investigation is, so far as 

public developments are con- 
cerned, marking time until after the 
general elections when hearings are 
expected to reopen, the special staff 
is busy in New York City and else- 
where assembling data that will be 
the basis for the testimony when the 
hearings do reopen. 

The information on patents and 
equipment generally is in a relatively 
complete state, but the engineering 
aspects of depreciation are reported 
to be giving the special staff the most 
cause for concern. No particularly 
special or unusual problems have in- 
truded; it is just that the whole sub- 
ject is an exceedingly tough nut to 
erack. Any state commissioner or 
rate expert will readily agree. 

Aside from the special investiga- 
tion, the FCC has been fairly busy 
learing up a number of alleged “Bell 
control” cases—all of interest and 
importance to the Independent 
branch of the telephone industry. 


A\ ‘eat ies the FCC’S special 


-S. CASES that received spe- 
cial attention were the Cham- 
paign Telephone Co. of Urbana, Ohio, 
and the case of Northwest and Mil- 
ton companies of Tomah, Wis. 

In the Champaign case the FCC 
telephone division took definite action 
by classifying the Champaign com- 
pany as a Bell-controlled company, 
fully subject to the FCC’s jurisdic- 
tion. A smaller concern, the Cass 
County Telephone Co., of Harrison- 
ville, Mo., was similarly classified 
the latter without contest). 

In the Champaign case, the FCC 
telephone division found that the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. had effective 
control of in excess of 50 per cent 
of the common stock—a finding that 
was denied by the company. The 
two Tomah, Wis., companies that are 
alleged to be under control of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., were set 
down for further hearings on the 
financial relations of the Bell com- 
pany and the contesting companies. 


A NOTHER real battle on the 
4 FCC’s complete jurisdiction is 
promised in the case of the James- 
town (N. Y.) Telephone Corp., which 
filed last week an answer to the com- 
mission’s citation, vigorously deny- 
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RULINGS OF the FCC 
last week. Some com- 


ments on its activities 


and expected actions. 
Miscellaneous matters 
concerning the FCC 


ing that the New York Telephone Co. 
(Bell) exercises any substantial con- 
trol over it. 

This case, which is similar in 
some respects to the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. case (already discussed 
in this department) seems to indi- 
cate the strongest showing of Inde- 
pendent status yet made in any of 
the major contested cases of this 
group. This correspondent confi- 
dently expects that the Jamestown 
Telephone Corp. will be ultimately 
upheld in its contention that it is a 
real Independent, dealing at arm’s 
length with the New York Telephone 
Co. 

The New York Telephone Co., ac- 
cording to the record, owns only one- 
third of the Jamestown company’s 
common stock, but it also owns a 
class of preferred stock which it 
would, under the terms controlling its 
issuance, vote in the event of de- 
faults. If such an event occurred, it 
would admittedly give the Bell com- 
pany voting control. 

However, the Jamestown com- 
pany’s answer points out that such 
defaults have not occurred, and that 
there is no discernible probability 
that they will ever occur. Until they 
do, the Jamestown company insists 
that its present status is absolutely 
independent of and, to some extent, 
even hostile to the New York Tele- 
phone Co. 

In corroboration of this position, 
attention was directed to two suits 
now in the New York courts concern- 
ing toll disputes between the two 
companies. It was stated that some 
of the Jamestown company’s policies 
had been undertaken in opposition to 
the vote of the three New York Tele- 
phone Co. directors on the nine-mem- 
ber board of the Jamestown com- 
pany. 

Another definite action taken by 


the FCC last week was the pro- 
mulgation of accounting regulations 
dealing with taxes imposed under 
the Federal Social Security Act. 
The regulations affecting telephone 
companies are separate from those 
involving the wire and radio compa- 
nies and conform generally to the 
uniform methods adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad & Util- 
ities Commissioners, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

3riefly, these new regulations al- 
low taxes paid by telephone compa- 
nies under the Act to be placed into 
the classification of “operating 
taxes,” while accruals representing 
employes’ contributions to the fund 
will be classified as “‘accounts pay- 
able” (unpaid wages). Both classifi- 
cations, for practical purposes of rate 
and other proceedings, are - properly 
included as “operating expenses,” 
fully deductible from revenues before 
the computation of earnings. 

The FCC statement regarding 
these regulations emphasized the res- 
ervation that they are not to be con- 
strued in any way as bearing on the 
commission’s present or future policy 
with regard to any employes’ pen- 
sion system used by any telephone 
company subject to the commission’s 
jurisdiction. 

From other sources it is generally 
understood that the Bell System in- 
tends to continue its present pension 
system after January 1, which 
means that appropriate accounting to 
take care of the co-ordination of both 
the Federal security and voluntary 
pension systems will have to be 
worked out hereafter. This problem 
will surely be made the subject of 
future study and regulation by the 
FCC. 


HE REMAINING action of the 
FCC during the last week was 
of most importance to the holding 
company groups in the telephone in- 
dustry. By this action the FCC de- 
termined the interlocking directorate 
status of 83 telephone officials. 
Among the interlocking directorate 
authorizations granted were those 
involving the New England Bell, 
Southern Bell, Pennsylvania Bell, 
Diamond State companies, the four 
Chesapeake & Potomac companies 
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(operating 
West Virginia and the District of 


in Maryland, Virginia, 


Columbia), the General Telephone 
Corp. companies (operating in Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Pennsylvania and 
Texas), and the Cincinnati & Subur- 
ban Bell Telephone Co. 

Three companies—the Northwest- 
ern Bell, Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph and Keystone Telephone—had 
16 official applications denied, subject 
to disposition of any protest made 
within 20 days. All three of these 
companies were found by the FCC 
chief examiner to be in the position 
of holding companies with relation 
to subsidiary operating companies in- 
volved. 


ISCELLANEOUS FCC items 

of interest: Sometime in early 
November the FCC is expected to 
complete and file with the United 
States Supreme Court its brief op- 
posing the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the General Tele- 
phone Corp. in the test case involving 
disputes as to the uniform system of 
accounts promulgated by the FCC, 
including the main issue of proper 
“original cost” accounting. 

Argument in this case should be 
reached by the middle of November 
and a decision of the court is likely 
before the holiday recess. 

The program of the 48th annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad & Utilities Commis- 
sioners at Atlantic City, N. J., next 
month makes ample provision for a 
full discussion of telephone matters. 
This topic will be treated on the final 
day of the meeting (November 13) 
and has been divided into three por- 
tions: (1) Rate case procedure; (2) 
telephone depreciation under the 
FCC; (8) telephone jurisdiction un- 
der the FCC. 

Chairman Perry McCart (Indi- 
ana) and Commissioner Wade O. 
Martin (Louisiana) will conduct the 
first session; Chairman E. J. Hopple 
(Ohio) and Commissioner William 
H. Barry (New Hampshire) will 
handle the second, and Chairman C. 
J. Goodnough (Pennsylvania) and 
Commissioner Floyd L. Bollen (Ne- 
braska) will take care of the third. 

Although the principal matters of 
interest at this forthcoming conven- 
tion involve motor carrier and elec- 
tric power regulation, it is to be ex- 
pected that the FCC will receive con- 
siderable collateral attention during 
the spirited discussion of the rela- 
tively proper spheres of Federal and 
state regulation. As far as this cor- 
respondent has been able to ascer- 
tain, no member of the FCC has yet 
been scheduled to speak on the con- 
vention program. 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, November 10 and 11. 

North Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, November 
13 and 14. 

South Carolina Independent Tel- 
ephone Association, Greenwood, 
November 17 and 18. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb., Feb- 
ruary 9 and 10, 1937. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
11 and 12, 1937. 











The runaway financial progress 
which the A. T. & T. seems to be 
making is pleasing more than its 
stockholders and company officials. 
The FCC is smilingly taking notice 
of the leaps-and-bounds being regis- 
tered in A. T. & T. earnings. For 
the 12 months ending August 31, the 
Bell System came within nine cents 
of earning the full annual dividend 
requirements of $9 a share; and for 
the quarter ending August 31, the 
earnings per share were five cents 
more than the quarterly dividend. 

The FCC feels that these opti- 
mistic reports will come in very 
handy in providing general atmos- 
phere for its projected national toll 
case. The inference, which is per- 
haps more psychological than legal, 
is that if the Bell can make such 
spectacular recovery in the face of 
voluntary rate reductions heretofore 
made, an additional toll cut at the 
hands of the FCC could hardly 
reduce the Bell to the point of confis- 
cation. In any event, it might be 
difficult for the Bell to put on a “‘poor 
mouth” in court if the earnings keep 
going up. 

Speaking of the FCC Bell investi- 
gation brings to mind the persistent 
rumor that Special Counsel Samuel 
Becker, who has so far conducted the 
special probe, will be appointed to 
the post of chief counsel for the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission by 
Governor Philip La Follette, pro- 
vided Governor La Follette himself is 
re-elected on November 3. 

The present legal vacancy in the 
Wisconsin commission was caused 
by the recent appointment of the for- 
mer chief counsel for the commission, 
Alvin C. Reis, to become judge of a 
state circuit court. The naming of 
Mr. Becker to the state post would 
not be made until sometime after the 
general elecion. Meantime, Gover- 
nor La Follette has named Attorney 





darold M. Wilkie of Madison as gpe. 
cial counsel for the state commission 
in pending suits of the state against 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

Something that will bear loge 
watching and much study by the tel- 
ephone industry is a report on Amer. 
ican communications industries (te. 
ephone, wire, and radio) now being 
completed by the FCC for the Ng. 
tional Resources Committee. The re. 
port is expected to be made public 
sometime next month. 

While it is likely to deal chiefly 
with technical aspects of communi- 
cations, there is a fair possibility 
that the report may contain some 
clues as to future regulatory policy 
to be expected from the FCC. The 
report is part of a survey of all 
American heavy industries being 
studied by the National Resources 
Committee. 

vy 


Summary of Orders 
And Actions of FCC 


September 30: Application filed with 
the Telephone Division by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., for telephone 
wire certificate to supplement existing 
facilities between Detroit and Pontiac, 
Mich. 

September 30: Application filed with 
the Telephone Division by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for telephone 
wire certificate to supplement existing 
facilities between Milwaukee and She 
boygan, Wis. 

October 14: 
in the matter 


The Telephone Division 
of the North-West Tele- 
phone Co., Tomah, Wis., ordered that 
the case be remanded to the examiner 
for further hearing and report thereon 

October 14: The Telephone Division 
in the matter of the Milton & Milton 
Junction Telephone Co., Tomah, Wis. 
ordered that the case be remanded to 
the examiner for further hearing and 
report thereon. 

October 14: The Telephone Division 
ordered that the Champaign Telephone 
Co., Urbana, Ohio, as a wire telephone 
carrier, be classified as subject to all 
provisions of the Communications Act 
of 1934, and, therefore, subject to all 
orders of the Telephone Division ap- 
plicable to wire telephone carriers whose 
annual gross operating income exceeds 
$50,000. 

October 14: The Telephone Division 
ordered that the Cass County Telephone 
Co., Harrisonville, Mo., be classified as 
a carrier subject to all the provisions 
of the Communications Act of 1934 ap 
plicable to wire telephone carriers, and 
subject to all orders of the Telephone 
Division applicable thereto. Company 
will not be required to file responses 
te Telephone Division orders Nos. 5, 6-A, 
6-B and 9. 

October 14: The Telephone Division 
granted application of American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. for authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Sheboygan, Wis. 
pursuant to Section 214a of the Commu: 
nications Act of 1934. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Rulings and Procedures of 


Federal Bodies 


By A. L. GEIGER 


General Attorney, United States Independent Telephone Association, Washington, D. C. 


HE REVENUE ACT of 1936 im- 

poses higher personal and corpo- 

rate taxes and entirely supersedes 
the Act of 1935 as far as the income tax 
provisions are concerned. The new Act 
applies for income tax purposes to all 
years after December 31, 1935, the capi- 
tal stock tax upon the year ended June 
30, 1936, and the excess profits tax upon 
the income tax year ending after June 
30, 1936. 

Partnerships are not taxed as such. 
The individuals composing the partner- 
ship are required to pay in accordance 
with the individual rates. 

The allowance for reasonable depre- 
ciation is unchanged. 

Charitable and other contributions in 
the case of an individual will be allowed 
subject to a limitation that the total 
of such contributions shall not exceed 
15 per cent of the taxpayer’s net income. 
In the case of corporations, the limita- 
tion on charitable and other 
tions of corporations is 5 per 
the taxpayer’s net income. 
of contributions of both a corporation 
and an individual, the amount shall 
only be deductible if approved by the 
Commissioner of Internal 


contribu- 
cent of 
In the case 


Revenue. 

Relief Provisions of 

the 1936 Revenue Act 

Under section 26, a corporation which 
is bound by a contract restricting the 
payment of dividends, is entitled to a 
credit of an amount equal to the excess 
of the adjusted net income over the ag- 
gregate of the amounts which can be 
distributed within the taxable year as 
dividends without violating a provision 
of a written contract executed by the 
corporation prior to May 1, 1936, which 
provision expressly deals with the pay- 
ment of dividends. 

If a corporation would be entitled to 
a credit under this paragraph because 
ef a contract provision, and also to one 
or more credits because of other con- 
tract provisions, only the largest of such 
credits shall be allowed; and for such 
purpose, if two or more credits are equal 
in amount, only one shall be taken into 
account. 

The Changes in 

Personal Income Tax 
No change was made in the normal 


tax on individuals, which remains 
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REVIEW OF activities 
and rulings of Federal 
bodies, as presented at 
annual convention of 
the Independent tele- 
phone industry in Chi- 
cago, concluded from 
last week's issue. This 


section deals with 1936 
Federal Revenue Act 


at 4 per cent. The surtax rates and the 
personal exemptions and credits for 
dependents were also unchanged. How- 
ever, dividends received by individuals 
under the new Act will be taxed both 
vuder the normal and the surtax. 

The normal tax on individual income 
is 4 per cent of the amount of the net 
income in excess of the credits provided 
in section 25, which are interest on 
United States obligations, interest on 
obligations and instrumentalities of the 
United States, and an earned income 
credit of 10 per cent of the amount of 
the earned net income, but not in excess 
of 10 per cent of the amount of the net 
income. 

The surtax is graduated beginning at 
4 per cent on net 
$4,000, 


income in excess of 
and less than $6,000, and in- 
creasing on a graduated scale. For both 
normal and surtax purposes, a credit 
is allowed of a personal exemption of 
$1,000 in the case of a single person and 
$2,500 in the case of a married person, 
and a credit of $400 for each dependent 
receiving his chief support from the 
taxpayer, if such dependent is under 
18 years of age, or is incapable of self- 
support because of mental or physical 
defects. 

In connection with the earned income 
credit of 10 per cent, earned income is 
defined in section 25 as wages, salaries, 
professional fees and other amounts re- 
ceived as compensation for personal ser- 
vices actually rendered, but does not in- 
clude any amount not included in gross 
income, nor that part of the compensa- 
tion derived by a taxpayer for personal 


service rendered by him to a corpora 
tion which represents a distribution of 
earnings or profits, rather than a reg. 
sonable allowance as compensation for 
the personal services actually rendered 

In the case of a taxpayer engaged jn 
a trade or business, in which both per. 
sonal service and capital are material 
income-producing factors, a reasonable 
allowance as compensation for the per- 
sonal service actually rendered by the 
taxpayer not in excess of 20 per cent 
of his share of the net profits of such 
trade or business shall be considered as 
earned income. 


The Normal Tax on Corporations 


Under the new act, corporations must 
pay a graduated tax on their normal in- 
come and a graduated surtax on their 
undistributed profits. 

The normal taxable net income is de- 
fined by the act as the net income less a 
credit for interest received from the 
United States government obligations 
and a further credit of 85 per cent of 
the amount of dividends received from 
a corporation subject to tax. The nor- 
mal rates on corporate income are: 

8 per cent on $ 2,000 
11 per cent on next 13,000 
13 per cent on next 25,000 
15 per cent on remainder 


The surtax on undistributed net in- 
7 cent to 


come is graduated from 7 per 
27 per cent of the undistributed net in- 
come. In order to compute this tax the 
“adjusted net income” must be ascer- 
tained. This is defined in the act as 
the net income less the normal tax and 
less the credit for interest on U. 8. gov 
ernment obligations. 

The “undistributed net income” must 
next be computed. This is defined as 
the net income less the amount of the 
normal tax, less the credit for interest 
on obligations of the U. S. government 
and less a credit for the dividends paid 

After the undistributed net income is 
ascertained, the following surtax rates 
must be applied: 


7 per cent of the portion of the undis 
tributed net income which is not i 
excess of 10 per cent of the adjusted 
net income. 

12 per cent of the portion of the undis 
tributed net income which is in excess 
of 10 per cent and not in excess of 20 
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per cent of the adjusted net income. 
17 per cent of the portion of the: undis- 

tributed net income which is in excess 

of 20 per cent and not in excess of 40 

per cent of the adjusted net income. 
92 per cent of the portion of the undis- 

tributed net income which is in excess 

of 40 per cent and not in excess of 60 

per cent of the adjusted net income. 
a7 per cent of the portion of the undis- 

tributed net income which is in excess 
of 60 per cent of the adjusted net 
income. 

The total income tax of corporations 
will be the sum of the normal tax and 
the surtax on undistributed profits. 

The surtax on undistributed profits 
is not applicable in the case of corpora- 
ions in receivership or in bankruptcy. 

Under section 14 there is a specific 
exemption not in excess of $5,000 in the 
case of corporations having an adjusted 
net income of less than $50,000. This 
specific exemption is computed as fol- 
lows: 

If the adjusted net income is less than 
$50,000, there shall be allowed a specific 
redit equal to the portion of the undis- 
tributed net income which is in excess 
f10 per cent of the adjusted net income 
and not in excess of $5,000, such credit 
to be applied as provided in paragraph 
(2). 

The term “adjusted net income” 
means the net income minus the 
sim of: 

The normal tax imposed by section 
13. 

The credit provided in section 
26(a) relating to interest on cer- 
tain obligations of the United 
States and government corpora- 
tions. 

The term “undistributed net income” 
means the adjusted net income minus 
the sum of the dividends paid credit 
provided in section 27, and the credit 
provided in section 26 (c), relating to 
ontracts restricting dividends. 


Excess Profits Tax of 
1936 Revenue Act 


This tax was imposed in section 108 
tthe Revenue Act of 1935 and has been 
retained in the Revenue Act of 1936. 
It must be computed in connection with 
the capital stock tax, because it-is a 
graduated tax based upon the adjusted 
declared value contained in the capital 
stock tax return. It consists of a tax 
equal to the sum of: 


6 per cent of the portion of net income 
in excess of 10 per cent and not in ex- 
cess of 15 per cent of the adjusted 
declared value, and 

12 per cent of its net income as is in 
excess of 15 per cent of the adjusted 
declared value. 


There are two sections of the new 
Revenue Act which are very difficult 
of application, because of their ambig- 
lous terms. The first of these is section 
lf, relating to the specific credit for 
Corporations having a net income of less 
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than $50,000.00. 
lows: 


This provision is as fol- 


(c)(1) If the adjusted net income is 
less than $50,000, there shall be allowed 
a specific credit equal to the portion of 
the undistributed net income which is 
in excess of 10 per centum of the ad- 
justed net income and not in excess of 
$5,000, such credit to be applied as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2). 


The other section is the so-called Divi- 
dend Carry-Over section, which is sec- 
tion 27 of the act. This section is as fol- 
lows: 


For the purposes of this title, the divi- 
dends paid credit shall be the amount of 
dividends paid during the taxable year. 

In computing the dividends paid credit 
for any taxable year, if the dividends 
paid during the taxable year are less 
than the adjusted net income, there shall 
be allowed as part of the dividends paid 
credit, and in the following order: 

Dividends paid during the second pre- 
ceding taxable year in excess of the ad- 
justed net income for such year, to the 
extent not needed as a dividends-paid 
credit for the taxable year preceding the 
taxable year the tax for which is being 
computed; and 

Dividends paid during the first preced- 
ing taxable year in excess of the ad- 
justed net income for such year. 

No credit shall be allowed for divi- 


dends paid by a corporation prior to its 
first taxable year under this title. 

Until these two sections have been 
officially construed by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in the forthcoming 
regulations, which will be issued in a 
few weeks, no general rule can be laid 
down for their application. 

There is one new feature of the tax 
bill which must be borne in mind in the 
declaration of dividends. Under section 
27 of the act, the dividend credit will 
not be allowed except for dividends paid 
“during the taxable year.” The effect of 
this provision is to require all corpo- 
rations to pay dividends during the tax- 
able year, in order to obtain the divi- 
dend credit. 

Therefore, corporations which have 
followed the practice of declaring divi- 
dends in December and making distribu- 
tions in January will have to so arrange 
their affairs that the dividend must be 
paid before the end of the year in which 
it is declared, because if declared in De- 
cember and paid in January the com- 
pany will not be in the position of 
claiming the dividend credit under the 
text of the act. 

The best policy for corporations which 
have followed this practice, therefore, is 








information.” 


answer or not. 
than by their answers. 


our progress. 








ASKING QUESTIONS 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


EOPLE enjoyed being in Mark Twain’s company because he was 

P so original and witty. One night at a gathering he was asked 

to make a conundrum. He smiled and quietly asked: “Why is 
Mark Twain like the Pacific Coast?” 


Several people tried to answer his 


Finally, they said: “Tell us, Mark, why are you like the Pacific 
Coast?” 


“T don’t know,” drawled the humorist. 


We learn by asking questions whether we receive a satisfactory 
We should judge folks by their questions rather 


Our reasons for asking questions is to get information about 
something in which we are interested and want to know more about. 
When we refrain from asking questions we miss a great deal of in- 
formation. Unanswered questions are stumbling blocks that retard 
What prevents people from asking questions? 

A wise, intelligent man was asked how he knew so much about 
everything. He replied: “By never being afraid or ashamed to ask 
questions about anything of which I was ignorant or uninformed.” 
In other words, he was not afraid or ashamed to say, “I don’t know.” 

Many operators with problems attend conferences and take them 
away unanswered because they are either afraid or ashamed to ask 
questions. I hope they will never feel satisfied until they are brave 
enough to speak out in future meetings. 

MORAL: Said the immortal Lincoln: “For I am never easy now 
when I am handling a thought ’till I have bounded it north, and 
bounded it south, and bounded it east, and bounded it west.” 


question but could not. 


“T was just asking for 

















to have the dividend checks ready for 
distribution in December, immediately 
following the date on which the divi- 
dend is declared, so that payment will 
be made in the same year in which the 
dividend is declared. 

The Department indi- 
cated that it will insist upon proof of 
payment of such 
requisite for claiming the 
credit. I, personally, believe 
requirement is slightly 


Treasury has 


dividends as a pre- 
dividend 
that this 
arbitrary and 
and will not be insisted 
upon. According to my view, the deposit 
of the dividend checks in the mail 
should be sufficient proof of payment. 
However, if the Treasury 


unreasonable 


Department 
insists upon its present position on this 
question, the proper procedure to fol- 
low is to pay the dividends out of a spe- 
cial bank account so that all checks on 
it will be available for inspection by the 
field. agent of the department 

The convenient 
the payment of 


most procedure for 
dividends is for the 
company to transfer to the special divi- 
dend total amount of the 
against which the 
dividend checks should be drawn. After 


account the 


dividend declared 


they have been distributed and returned 


through the bank and charged against 
the dividend account, the taxpayer will 
have in a special dividend account all 
proof that the dividend 


“during the taxable year.” 


necessary 


paid 


was 


If this procedure, or some similar one, 
is followed, a taxpayer will have no dif- 
ficulty in proving that the dividend was 
paid during the taxable year, 
he will available the 


because 
have 
checks for the 


cancelled 
inspection of the field 
and, therefore, will be entitled 
to the full dividend credit, except for 
such dividend checks as have not 


agent 


been 
cleared by the end of the calendar year. 
The Revenue Act of 1935 
Revenue Act of 1936 made no 
in the text of the 


and the 
change 
section allowing rea- 
sonable depreciation to 
panies. 


telephone com- 
during the past year 
there has been a more intensive examin- 
ation of the 


However, 


depreciation deduction of 
the telephone companies. 

This careful scrutiny of such 
tions will 
of high 
fore, 


deduc- 
continue 
federal 

incumbent 


during the period 


taxes and it is, there- 
every telephone 
company to compute its annual 
ciation deduction in such a 


upon 
depre- 
manner as 
to be able to justify its reasonableness. 

In the handling of depreciation ques- 
tions, the Treasury Department is pro- 
ceeding upon the 
pany, which 
rued 


theory that a 


reserve for ac- 


com- 
has a low 


depreciation in relation to its 


plant account, may be allowed a higher 


annual rate than a company which has 
accumulated in the past a large reserve 
for accrued depreciation. 

The procedure being followed by the 
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Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 14 
Please refer to introduction 
to this series. 

Yes. A ten-cent tax 
apply. 

Enter “u today (time).” 
No. 

Yes. 


will 











Bureau, in cases of this kind, is the 
same in its general phases as has been 
followed for a number of years and has 
been discussed in detail at previous con- 
ventions. 

Increases in plant account set up asa 
result of appraisals will not be recog- 
nized as a basis for depreciation deduc- 
tions, although in special cases it may 
be possible to substantiate a claim for 
increased depreciation due to the failure 
o: the company to properly record its 
plant account in its accounting records. 

However, the 


sjureau has insisted 


upon the strictest kind of proof where 
any effort is made to claim depreciation 
plant account higher 
shown in the books of 


Stated in the most 


on a than 


account. 


that 


general terms, the 
present policy of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is to allow a company, which 
has not taken excessive depreciation in 
past years, a 


deduction of between 4 


per cent and 5 per cent, depending 
of its plant. sut in 
companies which have in 
the past, in the opinion of the Bureau 


of Internal Revenue, taken excessive de- 


upon the character 


the case of 


rreciation, the tendency is to force such 


companies into a much lower deprecia- 


tion rate. 
There has been no 


Internal 


ruling by the 
Bureau of Revenule on the 


question of whether or not the payroll 
taxes under the Social Security Act are 
deductible in the 


Federal 


preparation of the 


income tax return. However, 
Fed- 


be deducted, except in- 


the income tax act provides that 
eral taxes shall 
come and excess profits taxes and cer- 
tain other taxes specifically enumerated 

As the Social 
specifically 
or taxes 


Security taxes are not 
enumerated among the list 
which are not deductible, it 
is fair to assume that Congress intended 
and that the Internal Reve- 
rue will permit the deduction of Fed- 


eral Social Security taxes in the prepa- 


Bureau of 


ration of the income tax returns. 
Another act which should be called 
to your attention, because some question 
may arise under it, is the Walsh-Healey 
Act which was enacted by Congress on 
June 30, 1936. This act is for the pur- 
pose of requiring persons who furnish 
either supplies or service to the govern- 
ment to comply with all the provisions 


of state and federal minimum wage ang 
other so-called progressive leg slation, 
It applies to all persons who furnish 
supplies or service amounting to more 
than $10,000, but there is a_ specig) 
clause in the act exempting all com. 
panies which are subject to the Feq. 
eral Communications Commissi from 
its provisions. 
In connection 
the next 


with 
question 


this exemption 
which arises 
whether the exemption is appl 
telephone companies fully subje 
provisions of 


is 
icable t 
Ct to all 
the Communications Act 
and also to companies Classified as cop. 
necting under 
(2), which are subject only to sections 
201 to 205 of the act. 

My opinion is that all companies 
whether fully subject to the Communi. 
cations Act or connecting carriers which 
come under a limited jurisdiction under 


carriers section 2 (ph 


sections 201 to 205, are entitled to the 


benefit Walsh 


of the exemption in the 
Act. 


This question 


Healey 
is no longer of impor 
tance because the United States Supreme 
Court has held the Guffey Coal Act t 
be unconstitutional. 
The Revenue Act of 1936 reduced the 
rate of the capital stock tax from $14 
per $1000 of declared value to $1.00 per 
Treas 
have sufficient 


$1000 of declared value, but the 
ury Department did not 
time to send out 


ducing the rate of 


corrected forms 
The collectors 
were instructed to make the 
changes by 
If any 
$1.40 instead of 


tax. 
necessar' 
means of a rubber 


stam] 


company paid at the rate of 


$1.00 per $1,000 of de 
clared value it should file a refund clail 


for the over-payment 


. 


District Meeting Held 
at Columbus, Neb. 


A district meeting of the Nebraska Tels 
phone Association was held Wednesda 
October 21, 
ership of 


at Columbus, under the lead 
Secretary Kloid 


distri 


George M 


of Lincoln. This is the only 
meeting planned for the year, and was 
in the 


sion of 


nature of a round-table discus 
the various problems affecting 
the telephone industry. 

had 
the national convention at Chicago, 40 
presented for 


Mr. Kloidy just returned fron 
discussion the two pr 
visions in the federal social securit) 
act which are of direct concern to tele 
phone companies—old age benefits and 
unemployment insurance. 

I. J. DeVoe, general auditor of th 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., who took a prominent part in.the 
discussions of the telephone accountiné 
conference at the Chicago conference 
led a discussion on this subject, answer 
ing a number of questions. 
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Commercial Group’s 


Round Table 


vention of the Independent 
telephone industry, held last 
ek in Chicago, especially inter- 
ested in commercial problems, at- 
tended the second conference of that 
group on Thursday morning, October 

15, Chairman Herbert F. McCulla, 
Lincoln, Neb., general commercial 
superintendent of the Lincoln Tele- 
nhone & Telegraph Co., announced 
that the following subject had been 
hosen for round-table discussion: 
‘Holding Present Business, Getting 
New Business and Getting Back Bus- 
iness We Have Lost.” 

Many participated in the lively dis- 
ussion which ensued. If those giv- 
ng vocal expression to the thoughts 
in their minds may be taken as rep- 
resentative of the group, holding 
present business is not the difficult 
problem it was several years ago, 
though it was urged that attention 

old and dependable customers who 
are the backbone of the telephone 
ndustry should not be overlooked in 
the zeal for securing new business. 

In reporting on various methods 
sed to secure new business, a num- 
ber of speakers told the practices of 
their companies in eliminating serv- 
e connection charges for the dura- 
tion of special sales campaigns. An- 
ther reported a considerable meas- 
re of success in installing trial serv- 
ice, without cost for the first 30 days. 
Emphasis was made on the impor- 
tance of getting all telephone em- 
ployes sales-minded. 

As to the third phase of the gen- 
eral topic, “Getting Back Business 
We Have Lost,” the speakers report- 
ed that this was still a more or less 
insolved problem in the smaller com- 
munities and rural districts. One 
speaker stressed the need for a dol- 
lar rate to rural subscribers, even 
at the necessity of subsidizing the 
service to some extent. This sugges- 
tion was seconded by a member of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission, who was present at the 
meeting. The problem of furnishing 
switching service to dilapidated 
larmer-owned lines was also the sub- 
ject for considerable discussion. 

In opening the discussion, after 
announcing the morning’s subject, 
Mr. McCulla expressed the opinion 
that it will be necessary to generate 
business from sources heretofore un- 
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[) tion of to the annual con- 


EXPERIENCES related 
by those participating 
in round-table confer- 
ence of commercial 
group, during conven- 
tion of United States In- 
dependent Telephone 
Association, in Chicago 
last week on general 
subject, “Holding Pres- 
ent Business, Getting 
New Business and Get- 
ting Back Business We 
Have Lost” 


touched. “Holding business,” he said, 
“is not the problem it was two or 
three years ago. One operating head 
told me that he questioned the ad- 
visability of going out after new 
business because his company was 
going to be busy taking care of of- 
fered business. If that should happen 
in Nebraska, we should feel that the 
millenium had arrived.” 


E. R. Hannibal, Everett, Wash., 


vice-president and general manager 


of the West Coast Telephone Co., 
agreed with the chairman that the 
question of holding present business 
was not quite such a serious prob- 
lem as it was several years ago. “We 
are on the upward trend,” said he. 
“But there are a lot of persons on 
the borderline of having service or 
not having service. It seems to me 
that it is foolish to abandon sales 
campaigns. 

“Tt was illustrated in the demon- 
stration put on by the Lincoln com- 
pany here (TELEPHONY of October 
17, page 34) yesterday,” continued 
Mr. Hannibal, “how courtesy on the 
part of telephone employes is the best 
means of keeping present subscrib- 
ers, along with rendering efficient 
service, of course. In our company 
we do not segregate our people into 
plant, commercial and traffic. 

“We have no strict line of demar- 
cation. They are all telephone people 
and we expect our plant men, our 
operators, accountants and everyone 
else in our employ to sell telephone 
service. We have been getting them 
all sales-minded and, as a result, they 
are very active in sales work. Last 


Conference 


year we averaged 17 sales per em- 
ploye and every employe made one or 
more sales. A total of 150 sales was 
made by one man. 

We have a number of sales clubs— 
the Big Ten, every member of which 
has made 10 or more sales; the Zen- 
ith, whose members have made 20 
sales; and the Half Century, the 
members of which have made 50 or 
more sales. There is keen competi- 
tion to make these various clubs. We 
give each one of them a paper that 
looks like a diploma, which is a ci- 
tation for especially meritorious 
salesmanship. 

This plan was started several years 
ago. We add a chevron for every 
year in which they win such honors. 
You would be surprised to see that 
the telephone employes value these 
citations as if they were a croix de 
guerre or a Congressional Medal of 
Honor.” 

“In holding business,” continued 
the speaker, “we have the policy of 
interviewing in person a subscriber 
who has ordered his telephone taken 
out, before action upon his instruc- 
tions. We give the employe a certain 
number of honor points if he (or 
she) can save an order disconnect. In 
this manner we have been able to 
save a substantial percentage of 
takeouts. 

“When our plant men go to take 
out a telephone, they give the sub- 
scriber all the arguments they can 
think of as to the value of telephone 
service. We had one salesmen who 
saved 100 out of a 1,000 takeouts by 
telling the customers that the instru- 
ments were needed for installation 
elsewhere. That proved an expensive 
procedure for the plant department 
and the practice is not being con- 
tinued. We now make the practice of 
leaving disconnected telephones on 
the subscriber’s walls unless the in- 
struments are actually needed. They 
are better off there than in our store- 
room, gathering dust. 

We have put on some sales cam- 
paigns. We sold 2,000 stations in 
June, a net gain of 1,200 stations, 
giving a commission to our employes 
in the form of prizes and removing 
the disconnect charge for a period of 
two weeks. Our commissions are very 
much in favor of this, although we 
receive objections from the Bell 
company.” 


, 
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“Get all of your employes sales- 
minded,” again emphasized Mr. Han- 
nibal, “and you will keep present 
subscribers and gain new ones.” 

Chairman McCulla, before calling 
for further discussion of the subject, 
said: “We must be on our guard so 
as not to overlook old customers, the 
backbone of our business during 
these trying years. We are particu- 
larly interested in that phase of the 
subject.” 

W. C. Henry, of Bellevue, general 
manager of the Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co., made the next contribu- 
tion to the meeting. “‘I have not been 
in the telephone business as long as 
many of you,” said he, “but I have 
been in it long enough to see the 
position which we as telephone men 
have in our community. Our com- 
pany has had all the regular forms 
of sales campaigns and employe par- 
ticipation. Our biggest opportunity 
for increased revenue is to place our- 
selves in a definite place before the 
community. 

“We must train telephone special- 
ists to study the special requirements 
of each subscriber, particularly our 
business subscribers, and give them 
proper advice. We should send our 
trained telephone experts to monitor 
our subscriber’s PBX and determine 
what his needs are in order to make 
the most effective use of telephone 
service in his organization. 

If our specialists present sufficient 
facts to the subscriber, the company 
will not only sell more services but 
it will have a better satisfied cus- 
tomer and better public relations 
among business men generally. We 
are training a group of men in mak- 
ing our customer contacts and we 
are going to contact our business 
customers at least once a year, sur- 
vey their telephone requirements, 
give them information on toll and 
long distance rates, etc. Each of 
these men will make records of their 
calls, from which will be determined 
prospects for future study.” 

The chairman then brought up the 
question of holding residential and 
rural telephone subscribers. 

“During the past few years,” said 
he, “we have all heard our rural peo- 
ple say: ‘It’s no use to have a tele- 
phone. Our neighbors do not have 
telephones.’ We have gone to commu- 
nities where we have lost many sub- 
scribers and offered to install experi- 
mental service for a period of 30 
days. We have asked each subscriber 
to keep a record of how many times 
during the month the telephone is 
used. 

We have installed 200 telephones 
on that basis, 100 in the past month. 
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If we can keep seven or eight out of 
every 10 telephones installed on these 
conditions, we shall be doing pretty 
well.” 

Mr. McCulla was asked if his com- 
pany eliminates the service connec- 
tion charge. He replied that it does 
not. Rural subscribers pay a connec- 
tion charge of $1. No charge is made 
for the first month’s service. 

Mr. Hannibal added that his com- 
pany has been eliminating service 


connection charges for short periods 


H. F. McCULLA, General Commer- 
cial Superintendent, Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Presided 

as Chairman of the Commercial 

Group’s Round-Table Conference. 
each year. “We do not have any seri- 
ous trouble as a result,” he stated. 
“That is a special sale. We gained 
2,000 telephones in a special sales 
campaign this summer and expected 
monthly loss for three months there- 
after, but we have had steady gains 
instead. People we have sold on serv- 
ice disconnection charge discontinu- 
ance have stayed with us longer than 
those sold in counter sales. 

“With reference to telephone sales 
in rural or suburban areas this plant 
super-salesman of ours, to whom I 
have previously referred, an elderly 
man of about 60, is provided with an 
installation car filled with telephone 
instruments of various types. He 
goes to a community where we have 
available plant facilities, tucks a 
telephone under his arm, stopped at 
a prospect’s house and proceeds to 
give his telephone sales talk, adding 
that he can install the telephone right 
now. He sells better than three tele- 
phones a day. 

We will put a telephone in on a 
trial basis, if the customer insists; 
but we do not call it to his attention. 
We have used trial installations with 
regard to cordless PBX’s.” 


Supplementing his previous re. 
marks, Mr. Henry said: “We do not 
install trial telephones promiscuously. 
During the depression many of oyr 
subscribers thought the price for 
telephone service should go dow 
with the price for wheat, corn, ete. 
When rates were not reduced they 
ordered disconnections on a whole 
sale scale. If they now requested tele- 
phone service reinstalled, it would be 
an admission that they were wrong, 
When we approach them and offer to 
reinstall their telephones on a 30-day 
free trial basis, we make it easier 
for them to come back.” 

B. C. Schweitzer, commercial gy- 
perintendent of the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
said that his company filed with the 
commission the statement that it was 
going to eliminate the service con- 
nection charge for a limited period 
as a promotional measure. “Of all 
the prospects contacted in this cam- 
paign,” said he, “we sold 74 per cent; 
and of those to whom we sold tele- 
phone service, 60 per cent of the 
stations were retained. Upon analyz- 
ing the paying habits of these cus- 
tomers, we find they are paying bet- 
ter than those whose orders for serv- 
ice were taken over the counter.” 

J. N. Cox, Cookeville, Tenn., presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Southern Continental Telephone Co., 
had these comments to make: “Our 
company is beyond the peak of 1931. 
We did not start to lose until 1931. 
We have regained our company- 
owned stations in the towns and 
rural districts. The problem we are 
facing is rural farmer stations and 
mutuals with which we _ connect. 
These farmer lines, built 25 years 
ago, are on the verge of ceasing to 
operate. We cannot get them to re- 
build their lines. We do not know 
what to do about this problem. 

“We have 3,000 farmers who con- 
nect with us; 2,000 or 3,000 farmers 
served by mutuals connect with us. 
They operate their own switchboards. 
Within five or 10 years all of these 
telephones will be gone, with the 
equipment completely worn out. They 
have had such cheap rates that we 
cannot afford to build to them and 
offer them the same rates they have 
had under the mutuals. How are we 
going to reach this business? It looks 
to me like a total loss.” 

W. N. McAnge was then given the 
floor, speaking as follows: “We have 
no problem of that kind which would 
compare with Mr. Cox’s problem. 
However, we have been endeavoring 
to cheapen the cost of rural line con- 
struction 40 to 50 per cent without 
adding to maintenance costs. We are 
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munication Cuircuits’” by 


LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Fellow, American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 


is the only one combining under one cover the 
essentials of this important subject involving 
many divisions which have been treated sep- 
arately and occasionally in numerous reports 
and articles. It includes results of the author’s 
researches, fitted into a broad survey of the 
principles applying to Inductive Coordination. 
It is NOT a compilation of catalog data or 
undigested reports. It is a carefully developed 
treatment and clarification of a subject which, 
though important, has received too little atten- 
tion. Many diagrams illustrate the practical 
application of the principles in a manner very 
readily followed. The variation in values of 
factors is presented, and theory and practice 
under these conditions are carefully differen- 
tiated. 
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putting in metallic lines, of substan- 
tial construction, 20 to 25 poles per 
mile, using special strength steel 
wire. 

“Those people will have to be 
served; if not you are going to get 
a kickback from social investigators. 
We are on the edge of the TVA and 
they are continually making surveys. 
When they drive up to a house cost- 
ing ‘$7,000 or $8,000, equipped with 
almost every modern convenience and 
find no telephone, they are going to 
say: ‘What is the matter with your 
telephone development?’ 

That is going to produce the con- 
dition we have in the field of rural 
electrification. We have anticipated 
this and gone into thin territory and 
put in little automatic exchanges and 
developed what we call privately a 
TVA rate—$1.60 a month for 8-party 
service within a radius of 41% or 5 
miles.” 


Eliminating Interference 
From Power Lines 

Taking the floor again, Mr. Cox 
said that the Tennessee Independent 
Telephone Association has had a case 
where a power line of the TVA has 
caused interference with the service 
of a small telephone company. The 
TVA has arranged to furnish the 
necessary wire, brackets and insula- 
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needs and require— 
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companies. "Rainier 
Wood Products" are 
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nomical. 
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tors for making the line metallic, the 
company providing the labor and 
poles, if necessary to replace any of 
them. Continuing, Mr. Cox said: 

“One little exchange in our county 
has closed up. We cannot get the 
rates to justify our operating it and 
yet we are responsible because it is 
in our territory.” 

“We have that problem, too,” added 
Mr. McCulla, “but not on as large 
a scale as yours. Probably the com- 
mission will take notice of the matter 
sooner or later.” 

Mr. Henry added that his company 
has taken over switched lines for two 
reasons: “First, it is difficult for my 
company to sell service at $2 when a 
mutual company offers it at $1; thus 
creating very definite sales resistance. 
Second, the community holds us re- 
sponsible for the service. We have 
been buying the facilities of a former 
mutual subscriber, paying about $6 
for it, whether it is worth it or not. 
We do not have a grounded line in 
our territory.” 

To this Mr. McAnge likewise re- 
plied that his company does not have 
a grounded line in its system. 

R. B. Still, Bloomington, Ill., gen- 
eral manager, Wabash Telephone Co., 
was then given the floor. He spoke 
as follows: 

“We have a problem with rural 
grounded lines. In the past, we have 
not been justified in providing any- 
thing else. The injection of the mul- 
tiple ground power system by the 
REA will create another problem for 
telephone companies. The problem 
two years from now may be entirely 
different. The problem may be en- 
tirely a physical one. If we can get 
the power lines to rebuild these 
grounded telephone lines, that will 
help some. If we cannot, the problem 
of holding these rural customers is 
going to be a difficult one. 

The matter of rates was experi- 
mental 20 or 25 years ago when most 
of the grounded rural lines were 
built. Now we know what it is going 
to cost us to give service. Maybe we 
are going to be forced to spend some 
money serving rural territory that 
won’t pay its way in order to hold 
our town subscribers. 

We still have a problem, aside from 
that of holding customers we now 
have in rural territories as well as 
small towns: The competition of the 
highways and automobiles is compe- 
tition that really hurts. The farmer 
won’t stand for a comparison of the 
expense of runing his errands by 
telephone with the cost of running 
errands in his automobiles. He wants 
excuses to get out. 

As to building lines cheaper, that 


is not the big problem, as I see it jy 
our territory. Our problem is retting 
back on the metallic lines the gyp. 
scribers we once had. We have good 
lines. We have circuits that would 
serve a thousand subscribers, pro. 
vided they could be brought back 
Our development is coming back 
slowly in the rural districts ang 
small towns. The answer I do not 
know. 

We are having no difficulty in get. 
ting telephones back in Bloomington, 
Streator and other of the city ex. 
changes. The smaller the exchange, 
the slower it is for us to get back our 
former subscribers.” 

E. D. Glandon, Pittsfield, Ill., gen- 
eral manager, Pike County Telephone 
Co., spoke as follows: 

“Our company has earned its bond 
interest three times over through all 
of the years. In order to get and 
hold business, we have been making 
a 25 per cent discount to our rural 
subscribers for payment annually in 
advance during the months of Octo- 
ber, November and December. 

Last fall we collected 50 per cent 
of our farmers’ rentals for telephone 
service. Farmers are bargain hunt- 
ers, and we are applying a little psy- 
chology in this respect. During the 
drought years we began taking corn 
in payment. We took 50,000 bushels 
of corn in payment for telephone 
service. This year our major crop 
will not exceed 25 per cent of 
normal. 

We are advertising in 12 newspa- 
pers in our territory, making use of 
V. W. McConnell’s series of ads en- 
titled, ‘Famous But’s in History.’ We 
are also using the motion picture 
screen for short, catchy ads, for in- 
stance: ‘A Telephone Is a Social Con- 
venience; a Business Necessity.’ 


Regaining Subscribers 
in Rural Districts 


Mr. Glandon added that his rural 
rate is $1.50; that before the de 
pression, his company had 4,000 
rural subscribers whereas now it has 
less than 3,000. “The loss in rural 
stations did not begin with the de 
pression; we have been losing them 
for the past 10 or 15 years,” said he. 

“Would you say the farmers are 
very prosperous?” This question 
was put to Mr. Glandon by one 0 
the telephone men present. To this 
he replied most emphatically, “They 
are not.” Mr. Glandon stressed the 
need for a $1 service for farmers, 
even if it is necessary to subsidize 
rural service to a certain extent. 

A. L. Greenman, Petersburg, Ind. 
general manager, Midwest Telephone 
& Utilities Co., reported that his 
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ompany has regained 50 per cent 

f the 40 per cent station loss sus- 
‘ined during the depression, the 
gains being largely in the cities. He 
«id his company has removed the 
onnection charge temporarily during 
jrives for new stations, without 
ausing any particular dissatisfac- 
tion among its present subscribers. 
In the drive last fall there was a 
vain of 150 stations. 

Frank T. Byrne, commercial super- 
intendent of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Telephone Corp., reported that his 
ompany had 110,000 stations at the 
neak. This dropped to 94,000 at the 
low point and is now back to 99,000. 
He reported that his company uses 
a special sales force for soliciting 
new business, that it is making its 
rural lines common battery and that 
the present rural rate is $3.25 for 
eight-party selective service. He ad- 
mitted that his company has no prob- 
lems in comparison with those dis- 
ussed. 

Hunter Sullivan, Middle States 
Telephone Co., Park Ridge, IIL, 
stressed the need for more publicity. 
“Get close to your newspaper,” he 
urged, “and make your telephone 
service a matter of community inter- 
est and concern.” 

S. A. Rask, of Blooming Prairie, 
Minn., reported that his company is 
manager of the local fire department 
and he sees to it that the part the 
telephone plays in saving life and 
property is given proper publicity, as 
ecasions present. He added that his 
company is experiencing difficulty in 
getting the farmers to pay for their 
service. 

A. N. Seward, of Fitzgerald, Ga., 
said his company has rural problems 
in south Georgia that gives on head- 
aches. “Towns which were estab- 
lished years ago when the lumber 
business was flourishing there are 
now drying up,” he said. “We have 
173 miles of rural line with 53 sub- 
scribers. At the present time the 
state commission seems to favor the 
subscriber. For instance, if we have 
a 20-mile line serving two subscrib- 
ers and one of them complains to the 
commission about service, we are 
compelled to put the line in condi- 
tion, although it is not at all profit- 
able to us. 

“We operate 32 exchanges in 
Georgia. At the present the TVA 
and the Georgia Power Co. are mak- 
Ing plans to build thousands of miles 
of electric distribution lines, and this 
May create a real problem for us.” 

Fred S. Hunt, member of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission, 
Madison, was asked by the chairman 
‘0 make a few remarks. “From a 
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commissioner’s viewpoint,” said the 
speaker, “I was interested in the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Glandon that it 
would be very desirable if we could 
get a $1 rural rate.” 

He related an instance in which he 
had failed to make prompt payment 
of a 70-cent toll bill, thinking that 
since it was so small he would let it 
run over until next month’s bill. 

The next time he had an occasion 
to place a toll call, he was told by 
the operator that she could not com- 
plete the connection because there 
was an unpaid toll bill charged 
against his telephone. “That could 
not happen in Milwaukee or any of 
the larger exchanges,” he said. “I 
think telephone companies should use 
some discretion in these matters. 
The more good will you can create, 
the better it is for your business.” 

Drawing attention to some of the 
samples of advertising copy dis- 
played in the room, Mr. Hunt com- 
mented on the use of tragic illustra- 
tions. “I hardly think they tend to 
create as much good will as some 
other methods which could be used.” 
Continuing, he said: 

“The telephone is a community 
business. The telephone business is 
very local, 991% per cent of all Wis- 
consin calls are exchange calls. The 
telephone business of large as well 
as small companies is a local affair. 
When telephone service is furnished 
to farmers, they all want to be con- 
nected with the town in which their 
merchants, and schools are located. 

I trust the Federal government will 
recognize the fact that the telephone 
business is a local community busi- 
ness and will not attempt to extend 
its regulation over such a wide area 
that you will have to go to Washing- 
ton to make a service complaint.”’ 


vy 
Bell September Gain 
Greatest in History 


The Bell System reports a net 


gain 
of 129,000 telephones in service for Sep- 
tember, comparing with a gain of 92,- 
100 a year before. 
was 68,000 


In August the rise 
telephones, against 27,200 
An upturn of 225,600 stations was made 
in the third quarter of the year, com- 
pared with one of 96,500 in the same pe- 
riod last year. For the 
ended on September 30, the net gain was 
610,300 stations, against 298,400 in the 
same period of 1935. 

An upturn of 300,000 telephones in the 
final quarter would make 1936 the ban- 
ner year, as the record is 910,000 tele- 
phones added in 1927, a year which in- 
cluded large additions of stations 
through purchase of Independent com- 
panies, that of the Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co. adding 132,000 stations 


nine months 
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Studs, nuts and wash- 
ers are of Everdur 
metal. Hood is of 
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and 52 pair sizes as 
illustrated, and up to 404 pairs mounted in 
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OUTDOOR PROTECTED 
COIL MOUNTING 


Base, hood, 
bracket and 
guides are of 
steel, hot gal- 
vanized. 


Protection con- 
sists of 5 amp. 
A-7 fuses and 
True Gap light- 
ning discharg- 
ers. Fuse springs 
are of phosphor 
bronze,  insula- 
tion is of hard 
rubber. 


Mounting is ar- 
ranged for one 
or two coils. 


Two pair protection is provided for a single 
coil. Four pair protection is furnished for 
a two-coil installation. 


No coil is furnished, but coil base may be 
easily and securely fastened to back of 
mounting under four clamps. 
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JOHN WINN, of Albany, N. 
been elected president of the General 
Telephone Corp. to fill the vacancy in 
that office which has existed for several 


Y., has 


months. He will assume his new duties 
early next month. Mr. Winn has been 





John Winn, of Albany, N. Y., Newly- 


Elected President of the 
Telephone Corp., New York City, 
Has Been Engaged in Telephone 
Work Since 1910. For Past 10 Years 
He Has Been With the New York 
Telephone Co. at Albany as Engineer 
of Exchange Plant Extension. 


General 


affiliated with the Bell Telephone System 
in various capacities for approximately 
23 years. During the past 10 years he 
has been with the engineering depart- 
ment of the New York Telephone Co. at 
Albany. 

Mr. Winn born in Cambridge, 
Mass., 46 years ago and acquired his 
early education at the Brown & Nichols 
School and Rindge Technical School. In 
1905 he moved to the state of Virginia 
and during the years 1906 to 1910 studied 
electrical and mechanical engineering at 
the University of Virginia. 

Entering the employ of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Bos- 
ton, Mass., in August, 1910, he was suc- 
cessively engaged in outside plant inven- 
tory work with the plant department and 
in transmission and toll plant studies 
with the engineering department. He 
was then transferred to the traffic de- 
partment, participating in the conduct of 
the school for operators, the service ob- 
serving school and taking service obser- 
vations. 

His next work was with the plant de- 
partment of the New England Bell as 
supervising engineer, with a transmis- 
sion and trunk assignment in the met- 


was 
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Personal Notes From the Field 


ropolitan division. He later returned to 
the traffic department as_ engineer, 
spending the major portion of his time 
on toll traffic results and methods. 

Shortly after the entrance of the 
United States in the World War, Mr. 
Winn entered the U. S. Army in May, 
1917, becoming captain of the 55th ar- 
tillery. During his 17 months of service 
with the A.E.F. in France and Bel- 
gium, he participated in three major 
offenses. 

In France, he was graduated by the 
Army General Staff College, Langres. He 
was on the general staff, 8th corps (ini- 
tial general staff eligible list, War De- 
partment, 1920). In December, 1919, af- 
discharge from the 
army, Mr. Winn resigned from his posi- 
tion with the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Subsequently, he was 
engaged as a sales representative in Bel- 
gium for a brief time. 

He returned to the Bell Telephone 
System in May, 1920, with the traffic de- 
partment of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and was assigned to the 
making of plans for the introduction of 
dial service. In October of that year he 
was transferred to the New York Tele- 
phone Co., in New York City. During the 
ensuing year he was engaged in various 
types of engineering projects, including 
interdepartmental coordination of the 
introduction of dial service and dial cut- 
overs, trunk estimates, traffic orders (de- 
sign) for dial equipment, 
methods and results. 


ter receiving his 


dial system 


During the past 10 years, as previous- 
ly stated, Mr. Winn has been affiliated 
with the engineering department of the 
upstate area of the New York Telephone 
Co., with headquarters in Albany. Dur- 
ing that time he has served as engineer 
of exchange plant extension; he has been 
engaged in fundamental plan relief 
studies, magneto and small office prob- 
lems, leases, rentals and land purchases, 
and in making provisional estimates. 

Mr. Winn is a member of the Empire 
chapter of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America. He will assume the duties of 
his recent appointment to the presidency 
of the General Telephone Corp., New 
York City, on November 2. 


7, 


U. F. CLEVELAND, vice-president in 
charge of finance and accounts for the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for the past 
six years left that position September 
1, because of reaching the retirement 


age. 
Mr. Cleveland was with the Illinois 
Bell and its predecessor, the Chicago 


Telephone Co., for almost 44 years. In 
1892 he entered the secretary’s office as 
a payroll clerk. Since that time he was 
engaged entirely in accounting work 

In 1910 he was made traveling andj. 
tor for the company. He became spegja] 
accountant in 1915, and general audi. 
tor in 1920. He was elected a vice-presj- 
dent in 1930. 

vy 


W. B. T. BELT, Omaha, Neb., pregi. 
dent of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for 16 years, and later chairman of 
the board of directors of the company, 
has retired from active duties connected 
with the affairs of the company except 
that he remains as a member of the 
board of 16 directors. He was succeeded 
last January as president by A. A. Low. 
man, but remained as chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Belt’s service with the company 
extended over a period of 48 years, 
starting in 1889 as a collector for Mid- 
land Electric Co., a subsidiary of the 
parent company. In 1907 he became 
general manager at Omaha of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co., later absorbed 
by the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
After the merger he became general 
plant superintendent, and in 1914 vice- 





W. B. T. BELT, President of the 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 

16 Years and More Recently Chair- 

man of the Board of Directors, Has 

Retired From Active Participation in 
the Company’s Affairs. 


president. He succeeded Casper E- 
Yost as president in 1919. 

He served a year as president of the 
national organization of Telephone Pio- 
neers of America. All of his service 
has been in Omaha, where he will cot 
tinue to reside. 
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Commission and 


Court Activities 


Illinois Bell Hearing 
Before State Commission 


Gross revenues of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. showed an increase of 
$3,783,000 in the first eight months of 
1936, W. K. Kruse, accountant for the 
company, testified on October 15 before 


the Illinois Commerce Commission. 
Gross revenues for the period were $52,- 
979.889, compared with $48,496,924 in 
the first eight months of 1935, he said. 
The hearing was held on the citation 
of the commission for the company to 


show cause why its rates should not be 
reduced and also upon the application 
of the company for a 3 per cent rate 
increase to offset the state sales tax. 
The hearing will be resumed Novem- 
ber 6. 


7 
Southern Bell Reduces 
Rates in Mississippi 


A schedule of voluntary rate reduc- 
tions on certain classes of telephone 
service in Mississippi was submitted to 
the Mississippi Railroad Commission on 
October 6 by the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and an order 
was subsequently issued approving 
them. The reduction amounted to ap- 
proximately $40,000 a year. 

Among the more important adjust- 
ments were those in the long-distance 
toll rates, the service connection 
tharges and the extra charge for hand- 
sets, the latter being reduced from 25 
to 15 cents a month. 

Most of the long-distance rates within 
the state were reduced slightly and in 
addition the order permits the reversal 
of charges on station-to-station calls. 
Heretofore, “collect” station-to-station 
calls were charged for at the regular 
person-to-person rates. 

The new toll rates become effective 
November 1, while the cuts in local ex- 
change service, handset rentals and 
service-connection charges take effect 
on the billing dates on and after Octo- 
ber 6, the date of the formal order. 

The commissioners, Chairman H. H. 
Casteel of Canton, Dillard W. Brown of 
Fulton, and Gillis Cato of Hazelhurst, 
traced the history of the telephone rate 
tase in the state from its inception on 
August 6, 1934, when the commission is- 
sued a citation directing all telephone 
companies operating in the state of 
Mississippi to appear and show cause 
why rates for exchange service should 
not be reduced. 


OCTOBER 24, 1936 


The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in answer to the citation 
stated that it was not earning a fair 
return upon its property in Mississippi 
involved in rendering exchange service, 
and its contention at this time, the 
statement revealed, is that it is not 
earning a fair return upon such prop- 
erty and it contends that it was not 
then and it is not now earning a fair 
return upon all its property in the state 
of Mississippi used in rendering both 
exchange and toll service. 

At a hearing on January 15, 1935, 
much testimony was submitted for rec- 
ord by the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and representatives of 
the Mississippi Railroad Commission, 
and other interested parties. On March 
5, an order was issued reducing all ex- 
change rates 18 per cent, the reduction 
to become effective, April 1, 1935. 

“The Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. claiming that the reduc- 
tions ordered were unjust and resulted 
in the confiscation of its property,” the 
commission’s statement read, “resorted 
to the courts for the purpose of having 
the commission’s order declared void 
and, pending final hearing, to enjoin 
the rates ordered by the commission. 
On a hearing, a temporary injunction 
was issued restraining the operation of 
the rates fixed by the commission upon 
the telephone company filing bond to 
protect subscribers against loss and to 
guarantee a proper refund in the event 
the order of the Mississippi Railroad 
Commission, on final hearing, was held 
to be valid. 

“By agreement of counsel, the case 
was continued from time to time. About 
March 6 of this year, the attorney gen- 
eral asked permission of the court for 
leave to withdraw the answer, and ex- 
pressed the belief that the commission’s 
order could not be legally sustained. 
The request was granted, the answer 
withdrawn and the temporary injunc- 
tion made permanent. Under this order 
the old rates of the company continued 
to be legal rates in force. 

Since this commission has been in 
office, or since January, 1936, the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
shown a willingness to cooperate with 
us in every way possible. . 

The commission expresses the belief 
that in ordering these adjustments in 
exchange rates, without increasing any 
exchange rates, the exchange rate struc- 
ture throughout the state is more nearly 
uniform.” 
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An indoor pro- 
tector that is 
accurate and 
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operation, easy 
to install, and 
built to last. 
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FIG 2 READING A SLIDE RULE 


An editorial in the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News commended the action of the 
telephone company in voluntarily re- 
rates in view of the fact that 
the state had virtually abandoned the 
fight for lack of funds. The editorial 
ded the new commission in ap- 
the new schedules and 


ducing 


comme 
proving rate 
stated 
“The 
recalled, demanded a 
tion of 18 per cent applicable to all 
local exchanges. There was neither 
equity nor justice in that demand... . 
The Southern Bell has an investment 
f $16,302,861.08 in Mississippi on which 

is entitled to a reasonable return. 
For the first six months of the current 
year operating $1,827,- 
675.01, and operating were 
$1,596,781.98, leaving net operating reve- 


it will be 
reduc- 


former commission, 
sweeping 


revenues were 


expenses 


the ratio per annum 
investment 


nues of $203,893.03, 
f net revenues to average 
being only 2.83 per cent. 

The corporation agrees to materially 
reduce connection charges, reduction in 
nearly all long distance tolls, reduction 
in basic rates at a goodly number of 
local exchanges, reversal of charges on 
station-to-station calls, and reduction of 
nstallation charges. 

in all, the action taken is better 
a legal fight that might prove 

— : 

Hearings Begun in 
Oklahoma Rate Case 

Opening an investigation on Septem- 
er 29 into the Oklahoma City rates 
f the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
now finds itself faced with a petition of 
include all of its ex- 
changes in the state in the inquiry. 
While the company admits it is earning 
1 return in a few of its exchanges, it 
money at 


the company to 


ontends that it is losing 
most of its 129 exchanges in the state. 

Information has received that 
the investigation budget of the commis- 
sion is not sufficient to allow such an 
extensive inquiry, which is estimated 
at $300,000, and that there is not likely 
to be a statewide probe for that reason. 


been 
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B. Richardson, telephone engineer for 
the commission whose testimony 
pied the first day’s hearing, said his 
valuation of the company property in 
Oklahoma City is $7,258,250. The figure 
disagreed with that of M. J. 
general manager of the company in 
Oklahoma City, who issued a statement 
placing the valuation at $8,363,000. 

In protesting a proposed rate reduc- 
tion, Mr. Stooker said: “We are in no 
position to reduce any rate in Oklahoma 
at this time. Our problem is 
continue to furnish service, meet the 
continuing increases in all expenses 
without asking for increased rates.” 


occu- 


Stooker, 


how to 


W. H. Reilly, commercial engineer for 
the company, testified on October 1 that 
the company’s average return on its in- 
vestment for the past five years through- 
out the state has been 3% per cent 

At the October 2 J. K. 
Crossland, Allen 
B, Crunden, comptroller of the Ameri- 
& Telegraph Co., both 
ot New York, gave testimony which the 
company contends indicated a telephone 
rate reduction in Oklahoma City is not 
warranted. 


hearing on 
cost accountant, and 


can Telephone 


“The commission has attacked 
in Oklahoma 
ville, the 


rates 
Bartles- 
exchanges 


Tulsa and 
larger 
where some earning is being produced,” 


City, 
only three 
the company contends, “and is ignoring 
the fact that 
we are not even making operating ex- 
penses.” 


in 129 of our exchanges 


The Southwestern Bell has appealed 
to the Oklahoma Supreme Court 
the order of the commission reducing 
residential rates in Tulsa and oral ar- 
guments will be heard on October 27. 


from 


For almost two years, the Southwest- 
ern Bell has impounded the amount of 
reductions from its collections. If the 
rate reduction is sustained, subscribers 
of Tulsa will participate in a distribu- 
tion of approximately $125,000. 

vy 
Special State Counsel in 


Wisconsin Bell Cases 

Harold M. Wilkie, Madison attorney 
and University of Wisconsin regent, has 
been named by Governor La Follette 
as special counsel for the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission, in pending 
suits of the state against the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. These include temporary 
rate reductions of more than four mil- 
lion dollars and a permanent rate re- 
duction estimated to telephone 
subscribers $863,000 a year. 

The cases, which are based on com- 
mission orders now under appeal in 
Dane County Circuit Court and the Fed- 
eral court for the western 
Wisconsin, may be carried to the United 
States Supreme Court before they are 
finally settled. 

In appointing Mr. Wilkie special coun- 


Save 


district of 


the six commission cases now 
under appeal, Governor La Follette filled 
the vacancy caused by his appointment 
of Alvin Reis, former counsel for the 
commission, to the circuit judgeship. 

Under appeal in Federal court is the 
temporary rate reduction of 12% per 
cent for August 5, 1932, to August 4, 
1933, totaling $1,566,450. Another case 
under appeal in Federal court calls for 
a 12% per cent reduction in rates from 
August 5, 1933, to August 4, 1934, total- 
ing $1,477,310. 

A commission order for a 10 per cent 
reduction for August 5, 1934, to 
August 4, 1935, totaling $1,062,968, is 
under appeal in Dane County Circuit 
Court. 

Another case under appeal in Dane 
County Circuit Court is the final rate 
order reducing the exchange rate per- 
manently by 8 per cent, a total saving 
of $863,000 a for telephone sub- 
scribers. 

The depreciation order of 
1935, reducing the depreciation rate of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. $700,000 a 
year, and the 1935 order of the com- 
mission for revision of the bookkeep- 
ing systems of the utility also are under 


sel in 


rate 


year 


December, 


appeal in the circuit court. 
vy 
Company Dissatisfied 


With Toll Compensation 


The Lorain Telephone Co., of Lorain, 
Ohio, has withdrawn its appeal to the 
Ohio Supreme Court in regard to the 
long distance rate battle with The Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., 
carry on the fight in the lower courts 
first. The Lorain company charges that 
han- 


because it wants to 


it receives no compensation for 
dling incoming long distance calls from 
the Bell System, and receives only 42 
per cent of the tolls for calls originat- 
ing in Lorain and going out over the 
Bell System lines. 
~ + 

Commission Rulings and 


Schedule of Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


(Continued from page 16) 


October 14: The Telephone Division 
granted application of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Detroit, Mich., and Pontiac, Mich., pur- 
suant to Section 214a of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934. 

October 14: The Telephone Division 
granted application of Myron Selznick 
& Co., Inc., for a 30-day postponement 
of the hearing, and a corresponding ex- 
tension of time in which to file written 
appearance in connection with two ap- 
plications for radio station construction 
permits to operate fixed private point-to- 
point radiotelephone service between 
Beverly Hill and Running Springs, 
Calif. Hearing was scheduled for Oc- 
tober 19. It was ordered that the Inter- 
state Telegraph Co., Riverside, Calif., 
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CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 


phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 


Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 





Lenz Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
1751 N. Western Ave., Chicago—Estab- 
lished 1904—telephone and switchboard 
cords for all makes of equipment, 
braided and lead-covered telephone ca- 
ble, flame-proof jumper wire, interior 
telephone wire, switchboard wire. 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. W. L. Runzel, President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas — Creosdted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Mliliwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
8. C., Canada—Western Red Ce 


Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 
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be made a party to the hearing and that 
it be duly notified. 

October 14: The Telephone Division 
granted application of Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore 
City, Md., and American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to supple- 
ment existing facilities between Wil- 
liamsport and Clear Springs, Md., pur- 
suant to section 214a of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934. 

October 14: In the matter of inter- 
locking directorates the full commission 
took action on the various applications 
as follows: 

H. S. Brashear, W. A. McCartney, A. 
C. Stuart, J. E. Stuart, all of Texark- 
ana, Texas, granted; D. D. Haywood, 
Edna C. Russell, both of Texarkana, 
Texas, granted in part and dismissed 
in part; G. T. Ellis, Sam R. Heffley, 
Henry Swoboda, Ernest Irwin, all of 
Long Beach, Calif., dismissed; Alfred 
Sutro, G. W. Anderson, E. DeBow, R. E. 
Hambrook, S. L. King, G. H. Senger, C. 
F. Cole, all of San Francisco, Calif., dis- 
missed; 

Edwin M. Blakslee, Walter Dakin, 
Clarence D. D’Aoust, Emil E. Engsberg, 
Elizabeth M. Hiestand, Edw. J. B. Schu- 
bring, Lewis L. Shepherd, all of Madi- 
son, Wis., dismissed; John F. O’Connell 
and Harry W. Pike of Madison, Wis., 
granted; 

Herbert L. Badger, Walter S. Carpen- 
ter, Jr., J. Heron Crosman, Jr., Wm. H. 
Harrison, C. Lothrop Ritchie, Philip C. 
Staples, all of Philadelphia, Pa., grant- 
ed; G. Thomas Cartier, Philadelphia, 
Pa., granted and dismissed in part; 
Francis I. Daly, Carl R. Freehafer, 
Thos. H. Griest, Chas. W. Hazard, 
Henry C. Kunkel, Wm. H. Lamb, J. 
Earnshaw Murdoch, Albert H. Osterman, 
Wm. A. Peterson, Katherine H. Wal- 
lace, all of Philadelphia, Pa., dismissed: 

Lloyd B. Wilson, Marshall D. Sedam, 
Philip O. Coffin, Walter B. Clarkson, 
John C. Koons, Thomas B. Clarkson, all 
of Washington, D. C., granted; R. A. 
Van Orsdel, Washington, D. C., granted 
in part, dismissed in part; Franklin H. 
Kenworthy, Frank W. S. Evans, Edgar 
R. Koogle, all of Washington, D. C., 
dismissed; 

Robert B. Deason, St. Louis, Mo., dis- 
missed; Fred M. Hoag, St. Louis, Mo., 
granted; Albert C. Hoffmeister, St. 
Louis, Mo., dismissed in part, granted 
in part; Llewellyn Rust, Del Rio, Texas, 
dismissed in part, granted in part; 

G. F. Hagerman, Boston, Mass., grant- 
ed; F. E. Moore, Boston, Mass., dis- 
missed; B. T. Miller, Hingham Center, 
Mass., dismissed in part, granted in 
part; W. A. Wilkins, Boston, Mass., dis- 
missed; 

Charles H. Webber, Richmond, Va., 
dismissed; Peyton W. Greene, Atlanta, 
Ga., dismissed; Frank L. Woodruff, At- 
lanta, Ga., granted in part, dismissed in 
part; 

Harry M. Engh and Carl H. McKenzie 
of Erie, granted; 

J. J. Becker, O. A. Frank, L. C. Now- 
land, T. C. Reed, and T. E. Green, all 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, dismissed; 

R. P. Baird, W. E. Cozad, D. M. Me- 
Lellan, W. R. Johnson, all of Omaha, 
Neb., dismissed; H. W. Rohrer and Karl 
B. Rugh of Abilene, Kans., dismissed; 
Leslie H. Dahl, Minneapolis, Minn., dis- 
missed; Walter I. Howard, St. Paul, 
Minn., dismissed; Clarence B. Randall 
and Roy E. Wilder, both of St. Paul, 
Minn., granted in part and dismissed in 
part; Alexander B. Cree, St. Paul, 


Minn., dismissed; Wm. J. Brazell, Aber. 
deen, S. D., dismissed. 
Illinois Commerce Commission 

October 13: Hearing in Chicago oy 
complaint of Henry A. Proesel et a) 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone (y 
as to rates for telephone service to adja. 
cent exchanges to complainants ag gyp. 
scribers in the county of Cook. Amendeg 
complaint filed. 

October 15: Hearing in Chicago op 
complaint of John C. Cremer against the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. as to cash 
deposits, illegal, discriminating ang 
otherwise and to re-audit and review 
charges, practices, etc., of respondent ip 
Chicago. 

October 15: Hearing in Chicago on the 
two following cases which have been cop. 
solidated: 

Citation of the commission, on its own 
motion, against the Lllinois Bell Tele 
phone Co. to show cause why there 
should not be a reduction in rates for 
intrastate telephone service rendered by 
the company in the state of Illinois. 
Entry of appearance of city of Chicago, 
villages of Maywood, Olympia Fields, 
and Richton Park. Protest filed by city 
of Cairo. 

Proposed change in rates for telephone 
service of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. stated in I. C. C. No. 1 section 1 
original sheet No. 5 general local ex- 
change tariff, telephone service I. C. C 
No. 2 original sheet No. 1A, schedule of 
toll rates I. C. C. No. 2 original sheet 
No. 1A, rates for special contract service 
and I. C. C. No. 2 section 1 original sheet 
No. 6 teletypewriter exchange service 
tariff. Protest filed by city of Cairo. 

November 6: Hearing to be resumed 
in Chicago on citation against the Illi 
nois Bell Telephone Co. to show cause 
why its rates should not be reduced and 
also upon the company’s application for 
a 3 per cent rate increase to offset the 
state sales tax. 


Kentucky Public Service Commission 
October 1: Ten-cent charge author 
ized for each call from Louisville to 
exchanges in Jefferson County, in the 
recent order approving rate reductions 
in Kentucky exchanges of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(TELEPHONY of October 10, page 39). 


Louisiana Public Service Commission 
September 25: Petition filed by L. 
Percy Garrot of Shreveport asking that 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. be required to furnish telephone ser- 
vice without exacting connection 
charges. He also asks reduction of 
rates, both local and toll. 
Missouri Public Service Commission 
October 12: Application filed by B. F. 
Murphy, Rosebud Telephone Cg., to pur 
chase the Bourbon Telephone Co. from 
F. C. Evans. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
October 6: In the matter of the appli 
cation of the Sutherland-Fairview Tele 
phone Co. for autherity to sell its rural 
lines comprising its entire property to 
Glenn Fletcher; found to be in the pub 
lic interest and eertificate of convel 
ience and necessity ordered to issue. 
October 6: In the matter of the aP 
plication of the Hershey Telephone Co. 
for authority to sell its exehange at 
Hershey and rural lines to Glenn Flet- 
cher; found to be in public interest and 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
ordered to issue. 
October 6: In the matter of the 4P 
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plication of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to close its 
exchange at Saronville; it appearing 
that the legal number of subscribers 
have signed consent petitions and that 
satisfactory arrangements have been 
made for serving them in connection 
with three other exchanges in Clay coun- 
ty, ordered that application be granted. 
“October 19: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Western Telephone Corp. 
for authority to dispose of its ex- 
changes at Lynch and Verdel to Edward 
Ferguson of Ewing; found reasonable 
and certificate of convenience and ne- 
essity ordered issued to Mr. Ferguson. 
October 19: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the administrator of the es- 
tate of Charles Fleener for authority to 
sell the property of the Coleridge Tele- 
phone Co. to Louis C. Doelz; found rea- 


Make PERMANENT, Good 
Connections without Solder 


A leose or rusty connection on a tele- 
phone line causes high resistance and as a 
result, transmission of sound over that line 
is unsatisfactory. 

Allen brass connectors make permanent, 
good connections without 
solder. To install, all 
that is needed is a wrench 
or pliers. For example 
note illustration at left: 
insert wires in slotted por- 
tion of connector, screw 
on nut and tighten, there- 
by completing connection. 

Made in three sizes. 
Write for samples! 


THE ALLEN ELECTRIC CO. 
2120 E. 19th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
en NS 





JOHN C. LARKIN AND COMPANY 


Consultin 
Accountants and hostess 
Specializing in a Prefessional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of C Building 
Syracuse, New York 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Ac 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 











sonable and certificate of convenience 
and necessity ordered issued to Mr. 
Doelz. 
North Carolina Utilities Commission 
September 26: The petition of the Old 
Town Telephone Corp. of Winston-Salem 
requesting the extension of its lines into 
Bethania taken under advisement. 


North Board of Railroad 
Commissioners 

September 25: Authority to remove 
certain telephone lines in the vicinity 
of Eckman granted to the Eckman Tele- 
phone Co. unless former subscribers on 
those lines wish to pay the tolls of $6 
a year. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

October 3: On the grounds that their 
present rates do not allow sufficient in- 
come, the Palmyra Telephone Co. and 
the Windham Electric Co. asked for per- 
mission to increase their rates. 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

October 23: Rebuttal testimony of 
the state in the commission’s hearing 
of Oklahoma City rates of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. The com- 
pany asked the commission to include 
all of its 129 state exchanges in the 
inquiry, but the commission lacks funds 
to conduct a statewide investigation. 


Oregon Public Utilities Commission 
September 28: Revised tariff sched- 
ules filed by the West Coast Telephone 
Co., serving Forest Grove, La Grande, 
Klamath Falls and Marshfield. 

Under the schedules the rates will be 
unified to replace variations found when 
the company was formed of ten small 
telephone companies. 

The Forest Grove and Marshfield areas 
will receive rate reductions aggregating 
about $5,000 per year. The new rates 
will save subscribers approximately $5,- 
500 per year over the entire system. 

At the same time an extensive recon- 
struction program will be carried out to 
eliminate antiquated and inefficient cir- 
cuits in that area owned by the com- 
pany’s predecessor. 


West Virginia Public Service 
Commission 

October 6: Hearing on application of 
the Central Electric & Telephone Co. 
for approval of a contract between it 
and several other companies, including 
the Virginia Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the Central West Telephone Co., the 
Iowa-Illinois Telephone Co., and the 
Western Illinois Telephone Co. for man- 
agement services. 

Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission 

October 8: Approval given sale by 
the Wisconsin Power & Light Co. of 
Mauston Telephone Co. for $35,000 to the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. 

October 8: Order approved authoriz- 
ing the Lemonweir Valley Telephone Co. 
of Camp Douglas to issue $8,500 in first 
mortgage notes to obtain funds to re- 
fund $2,500 in short-term notes and to 
purchase a site and erect a building for 
an office, telephone exchange, garage 
and workshop. 
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Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


> 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Plale. 
Construction Co. 
1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 





JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing In toll compensation matters—for 
the better part cf twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


C. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 











NOW —ELECTROX 

Current Supply Unit 

for operator's sets at 

a new low price — 

$14.85. No batteries 

needed. T] *. 
Sent on Trial 3 ; a 


Schauer Machine Co. 
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Inland Equipment Co., Distributor, Max F. Hosea, President, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


1 Western Elec. No. 1801 40 line capac- 
ity Common battery P. B. X. board 
equipped with 30 local lamp lines, 5 
cord Ckts., 2 trunks with dial, Hand 
Gen. and etc., all mounted on 3 
drawer flat top desk @ 

Western Elec. No. 20AL Desk set with 
Trans. and Rec. Complete with No 
334 Straight line steel signal set @.. 

Western Elec. No. 533 Straight line 
C. B. Steel hotel set with enclosed 
Gongs @ 

1—W estern Elec. ‘Me 62A Ringing ma- 
chine, operates off from 6 to 8 volts 
Storage battery, delivers 20 cycle, 80 
volts A. C. ringing current @... ae 

Kellogg No. 729 S. A. Common battery 
oak finish wood, hotel sets with 
Booster Coil @ ee a 

Monarch desk set with ‘rans, Rec 
and Cord complete with 3-bar 1000 
or 1600 ohm ringer inside connection 
signal set, $7.85; 4-bar @.. 

Leich Elec. Local Battery Transmitters 
complete with mouthpiece and back 
@ 

Automatic Elec. Slip type 
with New Western Elec 
Care @ cccsscceses 

Leitich Elec. Slip type. Receivers 
New Shell and Cord @ 

Western Elec. No. 122 
connection Rec 

Western Egjec. No 
densers @ . 

New Kellogg 
with caps bia 5 ein eee 

New Mouthpieces, any make @ 

Stromberg Carlson desk set with Trans 
and Rec., complete with 4-bar 1000 
or 1600 ohm ringer signal sets @ 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
1940 West 2ist St., Pilsen Sta. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Receivers 
Shell and 


with 


External post 
without cord @ 
21D or E 2 MF Con- 


Composition Rec. Shells 
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RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT 


Cord Relays 

Line and Cut-Off Relays 
Switchboard Keys 
Switchboard Condensers 
Repeating Coils 
Individual Lamp Jacks 
Switchboard Lamps 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














_ WANTED TO BUY 


PRIVATE PARTY wishes to buy 
small Independent telephone exchange. Give 
full particulars when answering. Address 
8569, care of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Four exchanges and toll 
line in Western Arkansas. Attractive price 
to party that can make fair down payment. 
8574, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





‘BY ENGINEER having specialized in 
telephone engineering and appraisals. Six- 
teen years’ experience. Details and refer- 
ences furnished. Address 8573, care 
TELEPHONY. 


EXPERIENCED line, switchboard, in- 
strument repair man wants work. Capable 
maintenance magneto exchange, 500 to 800 
stations. Available now. References. Ad- 
dress 8572, care of TELEPHONY 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced 
in installation and repair, P. B. X. boards, 
also records and test board. Best of refer- 
ences. Will go anywhere. Address 8565, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION DESIRED by telephone 
engineer with executive experience, aged 
38, college graduate, now employed in tele- 
phone engineering with 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Address 8564, care of TELEPHONY. 


TROUBLEMAN, 20 years’ experience 
on C. B. and magneto exchanges; moder- 
ate salary; experienced operator if essen- 
tial; go anywhere, Indiana preferred. Best 
of references. Address Fred J. Hoge, Box 
13, Leiters Ford, Indiana. 


POSITION WANTED by experienced 
telo accountant and auditor, age 30, with 
excellent connections and references. Has 
held junior executive position with larger 
Independent companies. Desires to make 
a change to a company appreciating com- 
petence and loyalty. Address 8555, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


EXPERIENCED line and repair man 
wants work or will lease a place on 
monthly payments. Go anywhere; good 
references. Address 8554, care of TEL- 
EPHONY. 

POSITION WANTED—Young man, 
telegraph and telephone inside maintenance 
and engineering experience. Have excel- 
lent record in Bell, foreign and inter- 
national service. Address 8488, care of 
TELEPHONY. 
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National Convention 
Personal Paragraphs 


John H. Wright president of th 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone Corp., ar. 
rived at the convention the d 
dent Roosevelt reached 
Wright 
velt’s 


Pregj 
Chicago. M 
several wagers Roose 


$1,000 to $50 


mane 
reelection—one of 
given the P 
Wright mad ; 
* * 


The monster parade 
didn’t make Mr. 


esident 


Howard Leinard, 
the 


stories to 


assistant to vice. 
A. T. & T. Co., had 
tell of his vi 
Dallas 
Black 


president of 
many to the 
Centennial 
He is still 


D., as a 


Exposition at Texas 


boosting the Hills, § 
summer resort. 
- * 


Eddie 
reported 500 


Schultz of National Car 
visitors at 


didn’t 


on Co 
his exhibit. An 
apple a day keep the telephone 
men away 
x ~ 
W. Forbes, owner of the 
Calif.) Telephone Co., 


Manteca 
increased the 
toll traffic by calling up 
night. He 
week. 


distance 

office 

than a 
* +. 


long 


his home every was in 


Chicago more 

Theodore S. 
ther, H. L 
Coast, 


Gary telephoned his fa 
Pacific 
suggesting that he fly to Chi- 
day at the convention. But 
was unable to make it on account 
gements. 

* * 


Gary, who is on the 
cago tor a 
H. 1. 
of business enga 

The friends of C. A. 
Kansas City, Mo., 


many 3ennett, o 


were glad to give him 


a welcome. It was his first appearance 
national 


which 


ata 
dent 


convention since the acci- 
injured his leg when a mo- 
tor lawn mower 
Bennett 


went hay-wire. Mr 


is practically recovered and is 
business 


* * 


again active in 
The debate 
Dr. S. H. 
on the 


David Frida) 
the 
question of 


between Dr. 
Nerlove, 
all-important 
attracted the 
the convention 


and economists 
pros 
perity, audience of 


The 
entertainment 


biggest 

sessions. Independ- 

and 

drew the larg 
7: * 

J. C. Crowley, Jr., 

of the 


ent Pioneer dinner 


of coursé est crowd of all 
secretary-treasure! 


Minnesota Telephone Association 
the 
, his father J. C 


Chicago. Mr. 


had as his guest at Independent 


Pioneers meeting Crow- 
ley of 
an old 


dates 


Crowley senior is 
telephone man 
to the early 
Telephone Co. At 
were 


whose record 


back days of the old 
Chicago 
there 
now 


that 
250 telephones in Chicago 
885,200. 


* a 


there are 


that it 
from 


Most of the 


was the best 


exhibitors agreed 
convention in 
the manufacturers 
They all had fine 


year's 
the standpoint of 
and 


supply dealers. 


exhibits and were well pleased with the 


attendance at their displays. 
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